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THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 





IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Once more the specter of famine in the land 
raises its ugly head. Drought of unprecedented 
severity in most agvi.ulturai regions east of the 
Rockies menaces supplies of principal farm 
products, threatens to send food prices soaring. 
The extent of the damage already done and 
measures the Government is taking to relieve 
the stricken areas are told in an article on Page 
Three. 


While farmers peer vainly into the skies for 
signs of crop-saving rains, storm clouds gather 
over industry as the struggle begins to organize 
workers on industrial lines. The great steel in- 
dustry is chosen as the first battle ground. The 
issues involved and the strategy of the opposing 
armies are explained in an article on Page 
Fifteen. 


Labor’s most powerful weapon—the strike— 
has not been employed recently in a major in- 
dustry. With the craft union vying with the 
industrial union for supremacy modern indus- 
trial warfare becomes a three-way struggle. 
That is what it is now in a relatively small in- 
dustry at Camden, N. J., where a strike is on at 
the plant of the RCA-Victor plant. A staff 
writer unfolds the story in an article on Page 
Four. 


BREATHING SPELL FOR POLITICS 

Politics takes a “breathing spell” after 
Cleveland and Philadelphia as the two major 
parties consolidate their positions for the cam- 
paign ahead. The Democrats furnished one big 
news item last week, however, in the announce- 
ment of Governor Lehman of New York that he 
had reconsidered his decision not to stand for 
reelection. See “The Political Week,” Page 
Eight. 


While one of the rival presidential candidates 
was vacationing in Colorado last week another 
was back on his job in Washington. But not 
for long, for Mr. Roosevelt was off again Friday 
for an over-the-Fourth tour of nearby Virginia. 
For details of “The President’s Week” see Page 
Six. 
President Roosevelt delivered two non-polit- 
ical speeches on his trip through the Old Do- 
minion before the echoes had died away from 
the speech delivered by Candidate Roosevelt in 
Philadelphia accepting the presidential nomina- 
tion of his party. A digest of editorial opinion 
on the acceptance speech, compiled from a rep- 
resentative group of daily newspapers, is printed 
on Page Twelve. 


Wednesday of last week was New Year’s Day 
for the government. It marked the beginning 
of a new fiscal year because the government’s 
business is operated on a July 1 to June 30 basis. 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau celebrated the 
occasion by reporting to the “stockholders’— 
the American people—in a radio address on the 
state of the business and the outlook for the 
new year. Full text of Mr. Morgenthau’s report 
on Page Sixteen. 


IMPENDING CHANGES IN FINANCE 

Major changes seemingly impend in Ameri- 
can finance generally, due largely to extension 
of the control of a new government agency over 
the economic machinery of the country. What 
these changes are is explained in a new page 
feature which will appear regularly under the 
heading “The Finance Week.” It will be found 
in this issue on Page Twenty. 


Business continues to improve throughout 
the nation and increased foreign trade is play- 
ing an important part in the improvement. 
Labor relations seem to hold the key to the 
future of business and the reasons therefor are 
explained in “The Trend of American Busi- 
ness” on Page Fourteen. 


Two new federal laws which became effective 
recently created considerable confusion among 
importers and returning travelers. Why Treas- 
ury officials, charged with administrating tariff 
and revenue laws, are unable to give the public 
advance notice of changes in these laws is ex- 
plained in an article on Page Seventeen. 

One of the new emergency agencies of the 
government recently celebrated its second birth- 
day. What has the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration done in those two years to aid in financ- 
ing homes for the people? Abner H. Ferguson, 
general counsel for the FHA tells the story in 
an interesting article on Page Nineteen. 

Secretary Wallace’s new book, “Whose Con- 
stitution?” and its implications for New Deal 
philosophy are discussed by David Lawrence in 
an article on “‘American’ Fascism,” on Page 


? 
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M American railroads. 

The number of passengers carried on 
trains is running nearly one-third larger than 
last year. 

This estimate, described as conservative by 
the railroad executives, is accompanied by an- 
other estimate that revenue from passenger 
travel is one-quarter larger than in 1935. 
Americans are discovered to be on the move 
again after several years of hesitation. 

The upward turn now occurring followed a 
sharp decline that is reflected by the pictogram 
at the top of this page. 

Only half as many passengers rode on rail- 
roads in 1933 as rode in 1926. 

Those passengers paid less than a third as 
much for travel in 1933 as they paid in 1926, 
when their expenditures totaled more than a 
billion dollars. 

But in the present year the estimates of 
railroad executives are that nearly six hundred 
million passengers will pay close to half a billion 
dollars to ride on railroads. That means a pas- 
senger load two-thirds as large as in 1926. 
Involved is a reversal of a trend in evidence 
since 1926. 

During that year railroad travel was regarded 
as normal when more than eight hundred and 
fifty million passengers paid above a billion dol- 
lars for tickets. 

Every year after that until 1934 fewer and 
fewer passengers paid smaller and smaller 
amounts of money to use the roads. 

The contraction was sharp after 1929. 


THE TRAVEL TIDE TURNS 
But starting in 1934 a few more million 
tickets were sold for a few more million dollars. 
This slow increase continued through 1935. 
Now it is turning into a rapid and accelerat- 
ing increase in 1936, bringing the travel rate 
back nearly to 1931 levels. 
The reason for the upturn? 
Several are given, and are credited by the 
railroads themselves for the improvement. 
First is the spread of recovery. With old 





Twenty-two. 


debts paid and money on hand, individuals are 


With business again to be 
had, companies are sending out more salesmen. 
With jobs in sight, workers are moving from 
locality to locality. 

Second is the greater attractiveness of rail 
travel. To attract passengers, railroads air- 
conditioned their trains and speeded up sched- 
ules. The increased travel that results is caus- 
ing the roads to push modernization plans more 
rapidly. Convenience and comfort is proving a 
factor. 

Third is the reduction in fares. While: rail- 
road executives differ on the advisability of 
new fares in the East, they recognize that vol- 
ume of traffic increases as the result of them. 
Return to the pre-war two-cent coach fare had 
been effective in the West and the South for 
months. It was applied in the East on June 1. 

At present railroads report themselves set to 
battle to get back much business lost to com- 
peting forms of transportation. 


THE SPUR OF COMPETITION 

To meet airplane competition, schedules are 
rearranged and speed increased. New stream- 
lined, Deisel-powered trains fit this picture. 

To meet bus competition, fares are brought 
into line, passenger comfort stressed. 

To meet automobile competition, greater 
speed, lower cost, increased comfort play their 
part. 

Now Joseph B. Eastman, ICC member and 
former railroad coordinator, is convinced that 
by pushing ahead with their improvements and 
by going aggressively after passenger business, 
railroads can recover all ground lost and start 
again to set travel records. 

Where is the travel pick-up occurring? 

Railroad executives report increases in all 
sections. But they estimate that the number 
of passengers is increasing more rapidly in the 
East than in other sections. 

In the East the average increase of roads is 
set at thirty-five per cent as compared with 
twenty-five per cent as the average in other 
sections. 





There admittedly is a chance that the 1936 
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A “Clear Track” Signal For Rail Travel: 


Passenger Traffic Highest in Years 


ORE and more people are traveling on + visiting relatives. 


+ ahead than is indicated by the present esti- 
mates, which are based on the record of the 
first six months of the year, and which 
are described by those making the estimates as 
“very conservative.” 

What effect is all this new travel activity to 
have on the country? 

The remaining depression, all surveys reveal, 
is concentrated in the so-called “heavy indus- 
tries,” including construction, mining and the 
manufacture of goods such as locomotives, rail- 
road cars, rails and other equipment that lasts a 
long time. 

Railroads are described as one of the keys to 
unlock the heavy industry jam. 

More passengers and more freight increase 
the need for new locomotives, new cars, new 
tracks. 

Demand of the public for better travel facil- 
ities adds to the incentive of railroads to pro- 
vide new style equipment. And more business 
provides the roads with the money to carry the 
added investment. 


EFFECT ON BUSINESS RECOVERY 

Railway Age, trade publication for the indus- 
try, reports that the railroads of the country 
purchased $321,719,000 worth of goods from 
manufacturers in the first six months of this 
year—an increase of sixty per cent in a year. 

Purchases of material, equipment and fuel 
were set at $452,859,000. 

This type of business is almost double 1933 
and ten per cent above 1931. The increase is de- 
scribed as “spectacular” by the trade magazine. 

Back in 1929 railroads bought about a billion 
and a half dollars worth of materials and new 
equipment from manufacturers. Present ac- 
tivity is less than half of that total, but is in- 
creasing. 

Out of this increased activity flows an in- 
crease in the number of jobs, both on railroads, 
which are one of the country’s most important 
employers, and in industries supplying railroads. 

New activity in railroading, led by the sharp 
rise in passenger travel, is accepted by Gov- 





quota of passengers will push even farther ' 


ernment officials as one of the most cheering 
signs in the whole business picture. 
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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 
| “hands off” attitude in struggle between 
capital and labor just beginning in 


effort to organize workers of the country on in- 
dustrial lines. 


OOK for the government to maintain a 


Time is favorable for drive for unionization 
of workers from labor's standpoints for two rea- 











sons. First, because profits are rising and con- 
cessions are more easily obtained in periods of 
earnings. Second, the _ industrial 
union move has aggressive leadership, and it is 
this type of union which stands best chance of 
competing with “company” unions, which also 
are of the industrial type. 


increasing 


Little reliance will be placed by government 
in Wagner Relations Act to police the conflict 
because of court decisions denying right of cen- 
tral government to regulate labor relations of 
industry. 


LABOR VS. EMPLOYERS 


Strategy of John L. Lewis and his industrial 
union forces is to devote next six months in 
organizing workers and then to make de- 
mands on industry. Big question is whether 
Lewis will be able to prevent a big open break— 
strikes in major industries—before election 
thereby endangering Administration cause 
which he is espousing. 


White House likely to apply pressure on De- 
partment of Justice to speed up prosecution of 
steel industry, one of those involved in unions 
ization drive on charges of violating anti-trust 
law in industry’s pricing system. This is to be 
made test case on which President intends tao 
base a “trust-busting” campaign. 


Labor troubles and drought will present most 
serious obstacles to recovery movement in weeks 
ahead. Government relief funds will be used 
freely to bolster purchasing power of regions 
affected by drought so that blow will be eased. 

Corn holds key to the drought situation. Fail- 
ure of corn crop would force liquidation of lives 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1] 
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—Wide World 
IN THE CCC STYLE 
Under the new relief program it is contemplated that 
some 50 additional resident camps will be established 
for unemployed girls and women to be operated in 
a manner similar to the CCC but without Army 
supervision. Photo shows group of girl “CCC’ers” in 
one of camps established under last year’s program. 





War Clouds 
Over Steel Industry 


Skies darken threatenly over the steel 
industry as labor unions press their 
drive for organization to secure “‘col- 
lective bargaining” and steel com- 
panies warn them back, asserting 
that “collective bargaining” is already 
a reality in the industry. 


Thus a titanic conflict impends over a definition 
of these two words. 

What the steel companies mean by collective bar- 
gaining is discussion of labor conditions with mem- 
bers of employe representation plans; that is, in 
labor parlance, with company unions. 

What the organizers mean is dealings between 
the companies and unions owing no allegiance to 
employers. In company parlance, such unions. are 
groups of employes dominated by outsiders. 

Declares the Iron & Steel Institute: We will use 
our resources to the best of our ability to protect 
our employes and their families from intimidation, 
coercion and violence and to free them from inter- 
ference from any source. 

Replies John L. Lewis, leader of the move to en- 
list all steel workers in one industrial union: Our 
plans call for no bloodshed, but for peaceful or- 
ganization. 

Comments Secretary of Labor Perkins: The in- 
dustry’s declaration of war without quarter seems 
to be several steps ahead of the program. 

Meanwhile a Senate committee prepares to open 
hearings on espionage and violence in labor dis- 
putes; receives one of its first complaints in an al- 
leged kidnaping of a steel union organizer. 

(Labor, page 15) ’ . 


A Year of Records 
In Federal Account Books 


Book c:osing time comes again for 
Uncle Sam, showing at the end of the 
financial year a record debt, record to- 
tal expenditures, a record hoard of 
gold and a revenue 300 million dol- 
lars above the year before. 





Favorable features include: 

1.—Expenditures less than last year if the bonus 
payment is excluded. 

2.—“Regular” budget in balance, apart from the 
bonus payment. The “regular” budget excludes re- 
lief and recovery expenditures. 

Some unfavorable features : 

1.—Total deficit of 4,800 million dollars, or 1,400 
million above last year's. 

2.—A total public debt of 33.8 billion dollars, or 
5.1 billion above the level of a year ago. 

In addition, the Treasury reports that it has the 
largest stock of gold in the nation’s history. At 
10% billion dollars, this stock is 1% billion higher 
than the figure of June 30, 1935. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, in setting 
forth these facts to the Government’s “stockhold- 
ers,” the people of the United States, adds: 

As offset against the public debt, the Govern- 
ment has recoverable assets which amount to 8,750 
million dollars. These cut the net debt down to 
about 25 billion dollars. Moreover, low interest 
rates, induced by Government policy, save tax- 
payers about 260 million dollars annually in rent 
for money borrowed. 

(Mr. Morgenthau's Report, page 16; Treasury 
Sums up, page 21.) 


Relief Prospects— 
Barring Mass Reemployment 


A mass return of the jobless to em- 
ployment is all that will avert the 
need of an additional 500 million ‘dol- 
lars for relief this year. 


So declares Works Progress Administrator Hop- 
kins, as he allocates to States a total of 350 million 
dollars for work relief to last for an estimated six 
weeks. 

Here is his analysis of the relief situation: 

At the present time, 2.293.625 persons are looking 
to the Federal Government for employment on “lit- 
tle public works,” otherwise known as work relief. 
These are workers only and do not include their 
dependents. 

Total relief rolls, including dependents and also 
the unemployables cared for by States, are esti- 
mated at 14 to 16 million, said to represent a slight 
decline from a year ago. 

Drought in the West will increase the call for re- 
lief funds, 25,000 persons from the afflicted area 
having already been accepted as prospective WPA 
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employes. Estimated cost is placed at a minimum 
of 100 million dollars not provided for in previous 
budgeting. 

Cold weather will bring a large increase in de- 
mand for relief outlays. 


| Second Thoughts 
| On Rail Pensions 


Judicial second thought removes a 
barrier to payment of pensions to 
railroad workers as the District of Co- 
lumbia Supreme Court “clarifies” its 
decision of the previous week en- 
joining the Retirement Board from 
carrying out its program. 

The decision had held unconstitutional the pay 
roll tax on railroads, apparently on the ground 
that the tax was for a purpose declared to be out- 
side the domain of the Federal Government. 

The clarification removes all question of a ban 
against distributing pensions from the general 
revenue of the Government and against the col- 
lection of that part of the pay roll tax which comes 
from employes’ pay envelopes. 

In addition, the Railroad Retirement Board is 
permitted to obtain from railroads the information 
necessary in carrying out the pension plan—but 
only at the Board’s expense. Railroads are not to 
be put to any expense for the purpose. 

First checks were to have gone out on July 1 to 
the few whose claims had been certified. The 
Board expects to send them shortly and to proceed 
witk. collecting facts for certifying records of 25,000 
other claimants. 








| 
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New Alignments 
In the Labor Movement 


Penetrating ever deeper, the fissure 
in organized labor widens, affecting 
both the inner counsels of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and opera- 
tions in the open field of industrial 
conflict. 


The division is that between the ten industrial 
unions of the Federation and the Federation itself, 
which is still anchored officially to its policy of or- 
ganization by crafts and skills. 

The Federation’s executive council summons the 
heads ‘of the ten unions to explain why they have 
not disassociated themselves from the “dual union” 
move, said to be involved in the formation of their 





Committee for Industrial Organization. 
The reply of the ten: There is no dual organ- | 
ization. We shall not respond to the summons. 
Meeting in Washington, the industrial union | 
chieftains welcome to their number two additional | 
unions—those of automobile and rubber workers— | 


e declared to have a membership of 86,000 between 
them. 

Meanwhile, in one strike—at the RCA-Victor 
plant in Camden, called by the radio industrial 
union—the Federation’s president, William Green, 
declares the walk-out unauthorized, sides with the 
“company” union. In the campaign to organize 
the steel industry, the Federation looks on inac- 
tively, “sitting,” says the industrial union leader, 
John L. Lewis, “in the tents with the women while 
others struggle below in the valley.” 

(Labor, page 15.) 


Collective Bargaining 
And the Supreme Court 


Two contrasting test cases on collec- 
tive bargaining go to the Supreme 
Court for final decision. Both pose 
the question of authority over manu- 
facturing by the Labor Board, but 
they pose it from different angles. 
First is a request by the Labor Board to enforce 
a cease and desist order against the Fruehauf 
Trailer Company. The company declared to 
have dismissed employes for union activity and is 
ordered to reinstate them with back pay, The 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Cincinnati had refused 
to enforce the order, saying that making trailers 
has no direct effect on interstate commerce and 
that the Board’s jurisdiction is non-existent in the 
matter. 
In the other case, the Bradley Lumber Company 
of Arkansas asks the Supreme Court to prevent the 
Labor Board from holding hearings on complaints 


is 












Vo “gi 
—Underwood & Underwood 
“DOWN TO THE SEA” 

Turner W. Battle, executive assistant to Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins, will, under official orders, 
conduct an investigation of living and working condi- 


tions on American merchant vessels, which have been 
the target of criticism by certain labor officials. 


¢ 











that the company had committed unfair labor 
practices forbidden by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. Such hearings, the company contends, 
will do it irreparable injury. 

Lower courts had dismissed the company’s plea, 
pointing out that the way provided in the law for 
testing its constitutionality is to contest a cease and 
desist order actually issued by the Board. 

These cases bring to three the number now be- 
fore the Supreme Court for testing the validity of 
the collective bargaining law. Next session of the 
court begins in October. 


The “Tragedy of Waste’: 


A Lesson and a Hope 
Using as the occasion the dedication 
of Shenandoah National Park, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt points a lesson on the 
tragedy of waste. 

Waste in by-gone years is declared to have rav- 
aged both the land and the people—the land 
through careless spoilation of natural resources, 
and the people through involuntary idleness. 

Development of the park is seen by the President 
as a symbol of America’s determination to put an 
end to both forms of waste. Specifically, the mem- 
bers of the Civilian Conservation Corps, whose la- 
bors improved the park, are held to exemplify crea- 
tion of wealth where formerly both land and men 
were languishing in uselessness. Says he, speaking 
at Great Meadows, Va., on the “Sky Line Drive”: 

“The product “f the labor of these men of the 
CCC, who have opened the Shenandoah National 
Park to the use and enjoyment of our citizens, is 
as significant as though, instead of working for the 
Government, they had worked in a mill or factory. 

“We seek to pass on to our children a richer 
land—and a stronger nation.” 





America and Aliens: 
Contrast With the Past 


America, the one-time “melting pot,” 
prepares to ceport 2,862 aizens ille- 
gally in the country, for whom the 

Department of Labor had sought per- 

mission to remain because of hard- 

ships that their departure would work 
on the 7,000 American citizens who 
are their relatives. 

Action is made mandatory by failure of a bill in 
Congress which would have given discretion to the 
Department in Such cases and would have decreed 
the deportation of criminal aliens 

Of the 7,000 relatives of the prospective deportees, 
the Department estimates that two-thirds will be 
dependent on relief after the departure of their 
bread winners. 

Another blow to aliens who cannot prove that 
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SOURCES CLOSE to the White 
House say the President so far | 
has turned down the advice of his 
chief advisers in shaping cam- 
paign strategy and plans to ignore 
opposition candidates. Spiritual 
qualities are to be stressed. The 
acceptance address was written 


by Mr. Roosevelt with the help of fice, it is 


inner circles, it will 


system of price quot- 


Predominating 


reported, is to stir up 


IF THIS ADMINISTRATION * RESEARCH officials of the Se- + 
is returned to office, according to 
New Deal 
back legislation to end the “bas- 
ing point” 
ing, now used by the steel indus- 
try ‘and others. 
purpose of those now in high of- | * Ok 


BAD ADMINISTRATIVE 


curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, after reviewing plans for 
that agency’s investigation of in- | + © * 
vestment trusts, say the written 
report will be the most complete 
treatise on the subject ever made. | 


that such assistance might handi- 
cap them in court action against 
collction of the tax. 


CAREFUL SCRUTINY of the 
New York Stock Exchange figures 
on the large percentage of margin 
accounts by the high 
margin rates will be made by the 


“frozen” 


Dr. Stanley High. 


Se ae 


RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 
soon will be raised by the Federal 
Reserve Board, insiders say, as a 
means of demonstrating its new 
status as a Supreme Court of Fi- 
nance. High officials are noting 
a tendency among Reserve Board 
members to demonstrate inde- 
pendence of the Chief Executive. 


* & 
TREASURY OFFICIALS are 
preparing to argue that the pres- 
ent big addition to the national 
debt because of bonus payments 
is due to the failure of past Ad- 
ministrations to write in the full 
amount of the payment at the time 


Their point is that the debt, then 





described as due in 1945, should 
all have gone on the books in 1926. 


the bonus law was passed in 1926. 





competition and to end practices 
tending to soften industrial com- 
petition. 

* * * 
RETIRING COM®TROLLER 
GENERAL J. R. McCarl, is pre- 
pared to let the country in on the 
inside of governmental spending 
during recent years—something 
which has been denied before be- 
cause of the rigid publicity rules 
of the comptroller’s office. 
PRESSURE from within the cab- 
inet, according to high Adminis- 
tration sources, resulted in a 
shift of drought-relief plans which 
edged Dr. Tugwell largely out of 
the picture after the President 
had designated him to handle re- 
lief. Henry A. Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture, and Harry L. Hop- 
kins, WPA Administrator, 
playing the major roles in 
handling of the problem. 


are 
the 
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TANGLE is developing in the 
Social Security Board because of 
inability to reach an agreement as 
to the details of the handling of 
30,000,000 individual old-age an- 
nuity savings accounts, 


x *« x 


DR. TUGWELL is finding it dif- 
ficult to adjust his resettlement 
administrative policies to the re- 
duced budget available for this 
fiscal year. A sizable reduction in 
personnel has been decided upon, 
insiders say. 


* 


BUSINESS ADVISORY Council 
members were prepared to push a 
recommendation that all business 
cooperate with the Social Secur- 
ity Board in tagging the persons 
to be included in the old-age an- 
nuity program but have decided 
such a procedure is inadvisable. 
They have received legal advice 


Federal Reserve Board. “Higher 
ups” in the Board, however, mini- 
mize the brokers’ alarm over the 


~~ 


procedure. 


SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD, 
although it has no explicit power 
in enabling act to do so, 
quietly is sending members of its 
legal staff to the assistance of 
States in which the State social 
security laws are under court at- 
tack. 


its 


* 


THAT SUBSTITUTE plans for 
unemployment insurance and old 
age insurance are being put in cold 
storage for use in the event the 
Supreme Court should find flaws in 
the present set-up. 


THE AAA officials have worked 
out plans for crop insurance but 
find that they need action by Con- 
gress before being able to go ahead 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— | 
DIGEST OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 


| 
| 








—Underwood & Underwood 
A DELICATE MISSION 
William Phillips, Undersecretary of State, is chosen 
to relieve Breckinridge Long of his difficult task as 
American Ambassador to Italy, following the lat- 
ter’s resignation because of ill health. Mr. Phillips 
is shown with his daughter, Miss Beatrice. 





they the United States under sanction of 
immigration laws is a provision of the recently en- 


are in 


acted relief measure. They are not entitled to 
Federal aid under the present law. 
How many aliens come under this classification? 
The answer is that no one knows. Groups be- 


lieving that, in times of stress such as the present, 
non-Americans here should be given short shrift, 
have advanced estimates running up to three mil- 
lion or more. Labor Department officials declare 
this is at least a ten-fold exaggeration. 


Aid for the Young: 
An Investment in Morale 


Declaring that the Government's in- 
vestment in serving youth has been 
high, the President allocates to the 
National Youth Administration a 
total of $71,250,000 of relief funds, 
nearly half as much again as last 
year. 


One new feature in this year’s program will be 5t 
stamps Ior needy girls similar to the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps camps for young men, but under 
management appropriate to their character. CCC 
camps are under Army supervision. 

So declares Aubrey Williams, chief of the NYA, 
in announcing plans for the coming year. Aid ex- 
tended last year includes employment at part time 
jobs for a total of 600,000 young people, chiefly stu- 
dents who were thus enabled to continue at high 
school or college 

A limited funds was employed in 
an apprentice training program so as to fit those 
coming of age for opportunities in industry as these 
open up. Limitations on this program are due to 
the difficulty in preventing business firms from 
using the labor of apprentices for private profit. 
A Vocational Education Act; recently approved by 
the President, authorizes Federal expenditures on 
such programs after next year. The intervening 
time will be used, the President declares. to study 
the possibility of working out the necessary safe- 
guards. 

“CCC” 


portion of the 


Camps For Needy Girls, page 5.) 


Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


Drought during June is declared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have reduced the Spring 
wheat crop by 100 million bushels and to have 
worked vast injury in other lines. Work relief and 
cattle buying programs are rushed into operation 
to relieve the stricken farmers. 

(From Abundance to Scarcity, page 3.) 

Public works funds, 300 million dollars in amount, 
are being assigned by PWA Administrator Ickes for 
the construction of 650 million dollars worth of 
projects. Explanation of the paradox: The PWA 
funds will go as grants only, to be matched by 
State and local funds amounting to 350 million 
dollars. 

More than half the aie mail contract suits, grow- 
ing out of the Government’s cancellation of con- 
tracts in February, 1934, are compromised on a 7 
per cent basis. Asked by the companies—$9,000,- 
000; accepted in settlement—$601,511. Claims still 
outstanding total $6,000,000. 

Ship Subsidy Bill becomes the Ship Subsidy Act 
by addition of the President’s signature. Builders 
and operators of ships that accept Federal grants 
will be limited to 10 per cent profits on investment; 
salaries of executives must not go above $25,000 a 
year. 

(Congress, page 9.) 

Reciprocal trade agreements will not operate to 
the benefit of Australia. So decrees the State De- 
partment, alleging discrimination by Australia 
against American trade. Germany had formerly 
felt the force of 2 like limitation. 

The Walsh-Healey Government Contract measure 
becomes law, thereby making it necessary for those 
bidding on Government contracts to observe stipu- 
lated rules on payment of prevailing wages. It 
goes into effect in September, but no funds are ap- 
propriated for its enforcement. 

Centralized credit control under the Banking Act 
of 1935 takes a tangible form with a new regula- 
tion under which all Government securities held 
by the 12 Federal Reserve Banks are placed in a 
central pool, title resting with the Board of Gov- 
ernors, though each bank gets interest on its share 
of the pool. It is by increasing or decreasing this 
pool through purchases and sales that one ime 
portant credit lever is manipulated. 

Government employment as a form of relief sup- 
plies jobs for one out of 11 persons working today, 
counting the farmers. So the Department of 
Labor calculates, estimating that 30,948,000 are 
employed in occupations other than agriculture 
and 3,229,000 obtain their livelihood through Fede 
eral emergency employment. In additon, 12,000, 
000 are attached to agriculture. 
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stock supplies and prospect of 
later skyrocketing prices. Still a 
chance ample rains may come in 
time to give the country a large 
corn crop. Wheat crops almost 
certain to be large enough to give 
the country a bread grain supply 
sufficient for its needs. 


Payment of prevailing wages 
on work relief projects as now 
required by law will mean little 
change except in south where a 
substantial increase in rates will 
be necessary. 


Prospect is for continuation 
indefinitely of three million per- 
sons on work relief rolls, which 
will require an additional appro- 
priation from next Congress for 
relief to end of present fiscal 


year. 


Little chance that work will be 
started this year on any flood con- 
trol projects authorized by Con- 
gress. Money was appropriated 
for flood control workers in work 
relief fund but projects would re- 
quire Jarge outlays for materials 
which have not been provided. 


Look for expansion of cooper- 
atives in all fields. Although re- 
lief organizations in general have 
abandoned most of their produc- 
tion-for-use activities the same 
activities are being facilitated 
indirectly through loans to coop- 
eratives. 


Only cloud on horizon of gov- 
ernment financing, despite huge 
deficit and record national debt, 
is prospect of court tests that 
would hold up collection on new 
type taxes on undistributed cor- 
poration earnings. That factor 
will weigh heavily in Treasury 
calculations. 


Prospective seven billion dol- 
lar total of business profits for 
1936 will provide tax receipts up 
to or surpassing Treasury esti- 
mates, unless collections are seri- 
ously retarded by court proceed- 
ings. 


Federal Reserve board will take 
no action, at least in near future, 
to lower present 55 per cent stock 
margin requirements. Also no 
decision is imminent on the ques- 
Argu- 
that 

its 


tion of excess reserves. 
ment .ias been advanced 
board could logically use 
powers to increase reserve re- 
quirements, now that Treasury 
has finished its bonus and deficit 
financing and probably will not 
enter money market again before 
fall. 


Plans will be announced shortly 
by the Social Security Board for 
tagging workers to keep track of 
them as they move from job to 
job. About thirty million work- 
ers must be registered by the 
board within the next few 
months so that machinery will be 
in gear for a January 1 start of 
the old age annuity plan. 


+ FROM ABUNDANCE TO SCARCITY: 


[Farmers and Consumers Alike Face the Peril of Drought Which 
_ Threatens Most of the Country East of the Rocky Mountains 


"THREE years ago this coun- 

try thought itself burdened 
with too much of everything 
grown on the farm. Today the 
country is worried over the 
prospect that it may have too 
little of principal farm prod- 
ucts to meet its needs. 


In 1933 the President and Cabinet 
members were working feverishly to 


save farmers from what seemed to 


be the havoc of plenty. 

In 1936 the President and Cabinet 
members are working just as in- 
tensely to protect farmers from what 
appears to be a possible havoc of 
scarcity. 

Food prices, that in 1932 threat- 
ened to sink out of sight, today are 
threatening to rise out of easy reach. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports the average now at the high- 
est since April, 1931, with the level 
still rising. 


EFFECTS OF THE DROUGHT 


Drought of an unprecedented se- 
verity accounts for this sharp shift 
in position. 

Dry weather settled over parts of 
the Northwest in the late 1920’s. It 
has remained there ever since, with 
only brief interruptions. For a long 
time the condition seemed to of- 
ficials to be localized. 

Then in 1934 the worst drought 
in history devastated much of the 
Middle Western farm belt. This 
drought wiped out the surplus of 
wheat. It forced a liquidation of 
livestock supplies and resulted in the 
greatest shortage of hogs in the re- 
cent history of the country. Food 
prices skyrocketed. Tariff walls were 
scaled by feed and food products 


from foreign countries brought in to 


fill the vacuum caused by the 
weather. 

The 1935 season enabled farmers 
to recoup part of their loss from 
the 1934 disaster. But disease and 
insect damage cut heavily into 
yields of wheat and other grains. 


WHEN THE RAINS FAILED 

Now another season finds farmers 
confronted with an early season 
drought that is reported by the 
Weather Bureau to be more intense 
and more widespread than the 
record-breaking drought of 1934. 

“At the present time,” the bureau 
reported on July 1, “there is urgent 
need for rain nearly everywhere 
from Vermont, New York, the West- 
ern portions of Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and the north- 
ern part of the East gulf States, 
westward and northward to the 
Rocky Mountains.” 

After that weather bureau state- 
ment was issued, rains fell over the 
dry area of the Southeast and some 
showers fell over much of the 
stricken territory, except that on the 
western edge of the drought belt. 
This moisture gave some temporary 
relief, but did not end the crop 
threat. 

The Weather Bureau reports that 
hay, oats, Spring wheat and truck 
crops are hardest hit, with very lit- 
tle pasture between the Rocky and 
the Appalachian mountains. 


GOVERNMENT QUICK TO AID 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, reports that the vital 
corn crop, needed to feed the grow- 
ing supply of livestock, faces a 


critical three weeks, with good and | 


frequent rains needed if it is to be 
saved from disaster. 

The first problem confronting the 
Government in Washington arises 
out of the destitution and the hard- 
ship that accompanies an intense 
drought. 

President Roosevelt was able to 
draw on a staff of officials already 
prepared by experience in 1934 for 
the 1936 job. He also let it be known 
that plenty of money would be avail- 
able from relief funds and funds in 
the hands of the Department of 
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Agriculture to meet any emergency. 
Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Adminis- 
trator, meeting with governors of 
Northwest States, worked out a plan 
to give jobs to as many as 40,000 
farmers who lost all crops and were 
without the prospect of income to 
tide them over. Work to be done 
will be in building farm-to-market 
roads and in building dams to cre- 
| ate farm water-holes and sloughs 
| which have been drained in years 
past. 
Secretary Walace headed into 
the driest. part of the dry area to 
get first-hand acquaintance with the 


problems. 
His organization in Washington 
set up machinery to survey the 


available feed supplies of the coun- 
try and to buy up distress livestock 
if continued drought should force 
liquidation on a scale comparable 
with that in 1934. 


WHEAT PRICES ROCKET 

The next problem confronting the 
Government in Washington was that 
of prospective effect of drought on 
food prices and on surplus of food 
for humans and feed for livestock. 

The situation, based on official re- 
| ports, shaped up as follows: 

1. Wheat. In 1933 this country had 
400,000,000 bushels more wheat than 
it was able to sell. Drought in 1934 
| and 1935 cut this down to a carry- 
| over on July 1 estimated at 125,- 

000,000 bushels or less than normal. 

The prospect is for a winter wheat 
crop of about 500,000,000 bushels, 
compared with a normal crop above 

600,000,000 bushels. The prospect 

for a Spring wheat crop is highly 

uncertain, with present estimates 
| under 150,000,000 bushels, compared 
with a normal of above 200,000,000 
bushels. 

This country uses about 650,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat each year. 

Under the impact of a prospective 
wheat shortage, prices have sky- 
rocketed, assuring farmers who reap 
a crop that they will receive the 
best return in years. 

NO SHORTAGE OF BREAD 
But what about bread prices? 


There is assurance of enough 
wheat in this country to make all of 





| the bread needed by the people. ‘The 


| out of danger 


winter wheat crop is harvested and 
from any future 
drought. There is a sizable supply 
of old wheat. 


| AS a result millers, taking advan- 


| prices. 
| there 


/ and 





tage of imports of special grades of 
wheat, will be able to supply flour to 
meet all demands. They are re- 
lieved of the 30 cents a bushel proc- 
essing tax that was added to 1934 

Consequently so officials say, 
is little statistical need for 
flour or bread prices to rise mark- 
edly. 

2. Meat supplies. The 1934 drought 
cut heavily into the number of hogs 
cattle on American farms. 
Those numbers are gradually being 
built up. The Bureau of Livestock 
Economics reports that 30 per cent 
more pigs are in the spring crop this 
year than last. The number and 
weight of cattle are rising. 

Whether there is to be another 
shift in this trend will depend on 
the size of the corn crop, which just 
now is entering a critical stage of 
its growth. If this crop is saved 
by timely rains then the country 
will have ample meat and be as- 
sured of reasonable prices. 

But should the corn crop be seri- 
ously affected, resulting in a short- 
age of feedstuffs, or if drought 
should force immediate liquidation 
and slaughter of large numbers of 
animals, there would be a new short- 
age and more skyrocketing prices. 


OUTLOOK FOR DAIRY PRODUCTS 

3. Dairy products. Butter prices 
already are above a year ago. So are 
egg prices. As pastures dry up and 
feed prices rise, these factors are 
quickly reflected in prices. 

This country always has absorbed 
its total dairy cutput, exporting al- 
most nothing in the way of milk and 
butter and cheese and eggs. In 
times of heavy production prices 
have declined and in times of low 
production they have risen when 
demand was active. After the 1934 
drought, with production low and 
prices high there was a heavy in- 
crease in the consumption of butter 
substitutes. 

What will happen this year de- 
pends largely on the timeliness of 
rains that would revive pastures and 
save fodder crops. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

4. Fruits and vegetables. An early 
season drought in the southeastern 
part of the country, shutting off 
supplies of new potatoes at a time 
when old potatc stocks were run- 
ning low, gave the country its first 
taste of price gyrations. 

That situation was remedied tem- 
porarily but now fruit and vege- 
table prices are moving sharply 
higher due to lighter supplies. 

5. Cotton. Timely rains in the 
Southeast and some showers over 
portions of the Southwest caused 
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encouragement over the cotton crop 
outlook. 

The cotton plant can stand a seige 
of hot and dry weather. But all re- 
ports are that the crop has suffered 


Ample supplies of old cotton are 
available to fill any probable hole 


Conservation Service, and W. F. 


severely from this season’s dry spell. | 


that weather may make in the 1936 | 


crop. 
But not drought alone has been 
affecting prices of leading farm 
products. 
Secretary Wallace points out that 
increasing city income is quickly re- 
flected in the value of farm prod- 





THEIR PROBLEM—HOW TO COMBAT RAVAGES OF DROUGHT 
MEMBERS oi the special commission appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture to plan relief for 
7 drought-stricken areas of the country photographed at their first meeting in Washington. Left 
to right, front row, A. G. Black, Chief of Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Col. Lawrence West- 
brook, Chairman of WPA Advisory Board; Jesse W. Tapp, Assistant AAA Administrator, and C. 
W. Warburton, Director of Agriculture Extension Service. 

Back row, Paul V. Marvis, Director of Rural Rehabilitation Service; Hugh H. Bennett, Chief of Soil 
Callander, Assistant AAA Administrator. 


| 
| 


the problem of 
along with drought are accompanied 
by a third problem for Government. ' 


—Unaerwooa & vunaerwuvu 


ucts, and in the last two years bet- 
ter times in cities have led to in- 
creased demands for dairy and meat 
products. 


The problem of destitution 
price rises 


and 
going 


This third problem arises out of 
the need for determining whether or 
not nature has gone on a long-range 
rampage inat will force a general 
adjustment in policies of govern- 
ment. 

At present the Federal Govern- 
ment is unable under the Consti- 
tution to finance a program of di- 
rect control of farm production. 

It is paying farmers a bounty 
conditioned on their agreement to 
plant a larger part of their land in 
grasses and legumes, but the Gov- 
ment is not paying them for curtail- 
ment of specific crops. 

But if dry weather is to continue 
for several years the subsidies may 
need to be reversed with bounties 
paid to encourage farmers to grow 
more wheat, more corn, more hogs 
and more cows. 

Weather forecasters, however. say 
that there is no way to tell with 
any degree of assurance when a 
drought will occur, or when it will 
be broken. Rains could come within 
a few days to save crops that seem 
on the verge of destruction. 

However, the Government weather 
Specialists do say that there are 
cycles in rainfall that follow fairly 
definite patterns. 

Some officials who have been 
Struggling with the drought prob- 
lem of recent years are suggesting 
privately that it might not be a bad 
thing to turn vast tracts of this 
country back to the Indians. They 
take the position that something 
permanent has happened to big 
portions of the Northwest and 
Southwest to cause that country to 
revert toa desert state. 

Year after year recurrence of dust 
storms. The blowing of soil, with lit- 
tle chance of developing a new stand 
of grass to hold it down once the 
top soil has been plowed. The series 
of crop failures. All of these com- 
bine to cause some of the Govern- 


[Continued on Page 18.] 
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Visit the Chesapeake and Ohio miniature model railroad, the largest in the 
world, at the Steel Pier, Atlantic City—during July, August and September. 
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—Wide World 

THE C. I. O.—John L. Lewis, head of the Com- 

mittee for Industrial Organization, leader of the in- 

dustrial union movement, throws the influence of his 

organization behind the striking radio workers of 
Camden. 





HE bitter strike at the RCA- 
Victor plant in Camden, N. J., is 
an almost perfect case study of labor 
warfare in America. It combines 
within itself a three-way struggle of 
company versus union, of independ- 
ent union versus so-called “company 
union,” and of industrial union versus 
craft union. 


Collective bargaining receives In the contest the 
diverse interpretations which divide contending 
group 

Ccercion, both economic, moral and physical, is 
here translated from words into grim reality. 


Labor and property laws show what they mean in 
practice as one side or the other appeals to them. 
Finally the issues head up into controversies that 
are as wide as the nation. 


On one point both union leaders and manage- 
ment are agreed, namely, that the strike typifies 
a form of contest likely to become much more 
common in the near future, 

most 


strikes, this one raises the question of 
rs, and the question of union recog- 
with the future lies, not in these, 
racter of the industry and the char- 





Beg r on June 23 in a modern mass produc- 
tion , the strike is conducted by an industrial 
union outside the American Federation of Labcr. 
Specifically, it is Local No. 103 of the United Elec- 
tric & Radio Workers of America (Radio Union 
for short). 


THE INDUSTRY INVOLVED 

Before going into the relation of this union with 
the other labor groups involved, a word should be 
said about the industry itself. 

On 74 acres of floor space, the RCA-Victor plant 
is equipped to turn out radio, television, motion pic- 
ture and many special types of related apparatus. 
It produces about 20 per cent of the industry’s 
output and could easily double its output without 
expanding its plant, assuming operation all-year- 
round at full force. 

Conveyor belts aggregating perhaps several miles 
in length pass in front of long rows of workers—in 
large part, women—carrying radio apparatus that 
begins as skeleton chassis and ends in the form of 
complete instruments ready for shipment. 

Operation is highly seasonal. Five to seven 
months a year comprise the active period. Wages 
of production workers amount to 56 cents an hour 
for men; 44 cents for women. The official basic 
week is 36 hours, with time-and-a-half for hours in 
excess of 40. A typical male worker may thus, if 
earning no bonus, make about $20.00 weekly for 
perhaps six or seven months. Women under like 
circumstances may receive about $16.00. 

The plant has large orders ahead, 
valuable contracts for export business. 


ITS LABOR RELATIONS 

In regard to labor relations, the first point to 
note is that the present strike is the first in the 
company’s history. The physical surroundings of 
the workers are pleasant. Social and sport activi- 
ties have been promoted among the employes to 
create am esprit de corps. 

Do workers bargain collectively with the com- 
pany? 

“Yes,” says the management. 

“No,” says the striking union. 

So it comes down to a matter of definition. 

The company sets forth its position by saying 
that it has bargained and will continue to bargain 
with all workers and with any group of workers, 
each group to speak for its members only. It 
claims to have bargained since 1933 with two lead- 
ing groups on this basis. 


including 


One is the Radio Union, which is leading the 
strike. The other is the Employes’ Committee 
Union, referred to by the management as the 


Employes’ Union and by the striking group as the 
company union, For the sake of impartiality, it 
will be referred to here as the Committee Union. 

The Radio Union began as a craft union of skilled 
tool makers, at first affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. In March, 1933, it gave up 
its charter on the ground that it could get nowhere 
in bargaining unless all workers might be ad- 
mitted, skilled and unskilled alike. The present 
radio union is the upshot of this decision. 


THE TWO UNIONS INVOLVED 

The two unions differ further in these respects: 

The Radio Union collects $1 a month in dues; 
the Committee Union collects 81/3 cents a month. 
The Radio Union is affiliated with a national 
group; the Committee Union stands by itself. The 
Radio Union pays its own officers for time lost from 
earning in the sause of presenting complaints; the 
Committee Union's officers are recompensed by the 


company for time spent on committee work. Both 
elect their own officers. 

To return now to the question, do these unions 
bargain? 

The management declares that they not only 








INDUSTRIAL WARFARE AT CAMDEN: 
THE STORY OF A MODERN STRIKE 


bargain but that the head of the Committee Union 
is frequently more aggressive than is the Radio 
Union. The Committee Union declares that it is 
satisfied with the existing situation on this poin: 

The Radio Union replies that both unions have 
been on a par in regard to the subjects discussed 
with the management. They are both free to pre- 
sent grievances, but, this group maintains, wages 
and hours have never entered into the conversations 
until the days preceding the present strike. The 
management does not deny this claim but points 
out that its wages are high in relation to others 
in the industrial area and in the radio industry 
elsewhere 

Where stands the American Federation of Labor 
in this controversy? 

Its immediate interest is small. There is 
craft union in the plant affiliated with the Fed- 
eration—a group of about 35 “trouble shooters.” 
This group is opposed to the strike. The Federa- 
tion, however, has another interest—a broad and 
vital interest which will be explained below. 


SOREST POINT OF ALL 

To come now to the sorest point of all on the side 
both of the strikers and of the management and 
non-strikers. This point is intimidation. 

There are dictinctly two stories 
matter 

Says the Radio Union: The most terrible of all 
weapons is held over the head of employes to in- 


one 


to tell in t 


+ 


be out of luck. In the meantime, they will be 
pointed to by their neighbors as ‘scabs’—and that 
hurts. Then a non-striker can never tell when he 
may be hit by a brick as he runs the gauntlet of 
the pickets near the factory. Is the risk worth 
$18 a week?” 

The speaker was one of an estimated 1,600 who 
became members of the striking union after the 
walk-out. The point had been driven home by 
Radio Union organizers that, if a worker is out, his 


interest lies in going the whole way with the 
strikers. 
This incident illustrates what is meant by the 


saying that a union is made by a successful strike. 
There is also the related fact that a union may 
be broken by an unsuccessful strike. 


TROUBLE ON THE PICKET LINE 


Defeat and victory contended dramatically each 
morning and afternoon as non-striking workers 
entered and left the plant under convoy, as it 
were. No workers emerged at noon. The company 
distributed 16,000 sandwiches daily and a truck 
load of milk so that none might go hungry 

In a battle of sound near the plant, catcalls of 
“rats” and “scabs” contended with the deafening 
plare of music poured forth from batteries of loud 
speakers at the factory. The machine appeared 
superior to the human voice in this contest. 

The marching workers were conducted past the 
throngs of strikers, company guards serving as pro- 


+ 


out question. The last three were accepted with 
conditions. 

Briefly, the company offered to recognize the 
Radio Union as the bargaining agency for its own 
members. In addition, it proposed a National Labor 
Relations Board election, the agency chosen by the 
majority to be the sole bargaining agency for all 
the workers. 

The union accepted these terms without formally 
raising an objection, privately noted, that they 
might be contradictory in case the Committee Union 
won the election. In that case, it was said, the 
company presumably agreed to bargain with one 
group as the sole agency and with another as rep- 
resenting its own members. In any case, as the 
strikers pointed out, the offer was unsigned and 
not on the company’s letterhead. 


THREE POINTS DEBATED 

The other three clauses brought counter pro- 
posals. The first of the three caused a measure of 
mystification. The company offered, if the Radio 
Union won the election, to make an agreement with 
it similar to one alleged to exist between another 
local of the union and the General Electric Com- 
pany at Lynn, Mass. Radio Union executives pro- 
fessed not to know the nature of that agreement, 
though it was privately suggested that the agree- 
ment did not exist in written and signed form. 

The union’s counter-suggestion was that no other 
agreement be used as a rigid model. 








ROUND and around march the pickets. 


picket line. 


Sometimes a fracas. 
times laughter. Viewing the strike in progress at Camden the camera « 
lens catches (left photo) women radio workers marching outside the 
plant shouting to workers who refuse to leave the assembly line for the 
In the police patrol wagon (center photo), is James B. 


Some- 


of the plant. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHAPTERS IN THE STORY OF A STRIKE 
Carey, 24-year-old national president of the United Electrical and 
Radio Workers of America, arrested on charges of inciting to riot. 
With strike banners on their backs (right photo) men radio workers 
march about in one of the “picket circles” established at each entrance 
Several streets are roped off to avoid clashes. 
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duce them to join the Committee Union—possible 
loss of jobs or failure to be recalled after the slack 
periods. In a seasonal industry, this weapon is de- 
clared to be particularly formidable and its use, 
though concealed, is held to be effective. This is 
what they call “economic coercion” against which 
there is no appeal to law, unless it be to the un- 
certainties of the Labor Relations Act. 

Says the management: Violent pressure outside 
the factory is brought to bear on workers to in- 
duce them to join the Radio Union. 


DEMANDS OF RADIO UNION 


Both these pressures were transformed by 
strike into naked force confronting naked force. 

On June 15 the Radio Union demanded: 

1—Bargaining solely with it as representative 
of all employes. 

2—A closed shop, the committee union to be dis- 
established. 

3.—A horizontal increase of 20 per cent in wages. 

4—A 35-hour week. 

Asked for proof that it represented a majority 
of the workers, the union replied that the picket 
line would be the answer. It should be explained 
that this union claimed 6,000 members on June 15 
against 5,000 claimed by the Committee Union. 
There are about 10,000 eligible for membership, but 
employes may belong to both unions. 

The Committee Union, in defense against this 
move, appealed to the National Labor Relations 
Board to conduct an election to see which of the 
two groups was actually in the majority. The 
Radio Union declared none was necessary. 

As negotiations with the company proceeded, the 
Radio Union suddenly called a strike on June 23. 
The Committee Union asked that the plant be kept 
open. The A. F. of L., siding with the Committee 
Union, declared the strike unauthorized, stigma- 
tizing the striking group as a “dual union.” This 
charge was based on the fact that many of the 
Radio Union locals throughout the country had 
formerly been Federation locals but have recently 
deserted the Federation to join with the independ- 
ent union when an industrial charter was refused. 

In point of’ fact these industrial locals were 
offered a species of second class membership in the 
Electrical Workers International, but they refused 
to accept it. 


STRIKERS’ CLAIMS DISPUTED 

On noon of June 23, the battle began in earnest. 

First there was a battle of figures, the strikers 
claiming that about 9,000 of the 10,000 production 
workers had quit their jobs, with the management 
and Committee Union asserting that not more than 
3,000 had done so. 

Whatever the numerical truth, production 
slowed down in all departments and was completely 
stopped in many, including the vital die-making 
department. 

Here was the choice presented to the workers, as 
one member of the Committee Union put it: 

“If the strike is successful, the non-strikers will 


the 
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tection ,with motorcycle squads and mounted police 4 


to keep back the strikers and other on-lookers. 
As the non-strikers saw it, they were being pro- 
tected in their right to work. 

Strikers had their own officers for keeping order, 
each wearing an arm band marked with “U. P.” 
(Union Police). The responsible leaders feared riot 
as they would fire, lest public sympathy and the 
department of public safety should weight the 
scales against their cause. 

Nevertheless, strikers were frequently driven back 
by strong-arm methods, when they were not ar- 
rested for inciting to riot. They were kept off cer- 
tain sidewalks. The president of their national 
union was arrested. Civil rights, they claimed, 
were being denied them. The company countered 
with the charge of coercion, 


ATTACKS ON WOMEN 

Despite precautions, fights took place. Two 
women workers were stripped of their clothes. The 
next day, women workers at the plant were per- 
ceptibly fewer. Scores were hurt, none more seri- 
ously than with a broken jaw. A woman striker on 
the picket line exhibited an arm in a sling. There 
was no shooting. Arrests numbered well over a 
hundred. 

After the first few days, when a parade of strikers 
was organized to circle the factory, picketing was 
confined by police order to small numbers of strikers 
walking in circles at the eight or ten entrances. 
Members of these bands took note of individuals go- 
ing to work, the names and addresses later being 
typed in lists and placed on display. 


NO APPEAL TO COURTS 

No injunction against picketing was sought or 
granted. Since 1932, when the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act was passed, such injunctions may not be 
granted by Federal courts without evidence of ac- 
tual damage. State court injunctions, however, are 
not subject to such restrictions, but they were not 
sought. There was hesitancy in taking a step so 
certain to heighten bitterness. 

The strikers protested against the use of com- 
pany guards, who acted as convoys for in-coming 
and out-going workers. The Department of Justice 
at Washington was asked to begin at Camden the 
enforcement of the law, signed on June 24, which 
forbids the transportation of professional strike 
breakers across State 

Meanwhile, negotiations, both in Camden and in 
New York. 

The RCA-Victor Company is controlled by the 
Radio Corporation of America—hence the New York 
negotiations. David Sarnoff, president of the RCA 
was assisted by former NRA Administrator Hugh S. 
Johnson in direct talks with the president of the 
national Radio Union, who in turn was unofficially 
in touch with John L. Lewis, leader of the indus- 
trial union faction of the A. F. of L. 


lines, 


The company’s reply to the strikers’ original de- 
mands, listed above, contained five points, the first 
two of which the strikers’ committee accepted with- 





The company’s next proposa! was that its wage 
and hour policy would follow standards prevailing 
in the Camden-Philadelphia area. 

The union countered: “Substitute standards in 
the radio industry of the area and we agree.” 

Finally an end of the strike was asked. 

Strikers agreed—with a proviso. This was that 
the company should sign a written agreement to 
grant wage payments as favorable as those pre- 
vailing in the Philco plant in Philadelphia.. These, 
it was explained, are similar to RCA-Victor wages 
as basic rates but admit of larger incentive wages, 
or bonus payments, thereby making possible sub- 
stantially higher earnings. 

Company officials hailed these counter offers as 
abandonment of the demand for a “closed shop.” 

A “closed shop” is what the Radio Union local 
in the Philco plant does have. The Philco local, 
a leader in organizing the national union, won 
that agreement by a brief strike in August, 1933. 
RCA-Victor elected to resist. 

Meanwhile the Labor Board stood by, offered 
to cut red tape and conduct an election within 
48 hours if the company and union could agree 
on the terms. 


EFFECT ON LABOR WORLD 


What now of the repercussions of this conflict 
on the deepening cleft that divides the two wings 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

The first point to note is that John L. Lewis, 
leader of the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, lined up on one side of the conflict and Wil- 
liam Green, president of the A. F. of L. and so 
officially the champion of its craft union policy, 
lined up on the other. 

This does not mean that the striking union is 
expressly hostile to the Federation. On the other 


- hand, it professes the hope that it will still be 


granted an industriai charter by the Federation. If 
the Lewis group wins in the coming showdown 
at the Federation’s annual convention next Octo- 
ber in Tampa, Fla., it follows almost automatically 
that the radio workers will be admitted. If this 
group is again defeated, the present split, hard- 
ened by time, may prove permanent. 

A substantial victory for the Radio Union in 
Camden would naturally enhance the prestige of 
the Lewis group and strengthen it in its two 
great fights—one for control of the Federation 
and the other for organizing the steel industry. 
The Camden struggle, looked at from this angle, 
may be said to be a preliminary skirmish in the 


great war for mass organization of labor in 
America. 
QUESTION OF CLOSED SHOP 

To return to the dispute in the plant. One ques- 


tion uppermost in the minds both of the sirikers 
and of the management was the contrast between 
conditions as they have been in the RCA-Victor 
plant and as they are in the Philco plant in Phila- 
delphia, where a closed shop agreement is in effect. 

The management declared itself adamant in 








—Wide World 
THE A. F. OF L.—William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, veteran craft union 
organization, declares the strike “unauthorized”, as 


members of an A. F. of L. craft union continue 
working in the picketed plant at Camden. 





opposition to the negotiation of any such agrees 
ment as prevailed in the plant of its competitor. 

Its reasons? 

First, as expressed by officials, because the com- 
pany under such an agreement no longer possesses 
its own soul. The union is said practically to run 
the shop. 

Second, the management, which is responsible 
for earnings and results, is declared to be unable to 
enforce efficiency rules so as to obtain and retain 
the more efficient workers, seniority rules standing 
in the way of hiring and firing. 


ARGUMENT OF THE WORKERS 


From the labor group came this reply: 

First, that the company which has the closed 
shop agreement is prosperous. So much so, in fact, 
it was declared, that last year it paid a substantial 
bonus to its employes over and above pay which 
the agreement with the management called for. 

Second, that the argument about efficiency, even 
if not answered by the above fact, is an academic 
one in a mass production industry, where a worker 
is able either to do the requisite work on the produc- 
tion line or he is not. If he is not, there are two 
weeks for the management to find out and in that 
périod he may be dropped without any objeskion 
from the union. 

Third, the union claims that the greatest ew of 
the radio industry, its seasonal character, is redmced 
to minimum proportions by the closed shop agree- 
ment. 

This is an evil, it is held, which falls with the 
cruelest force on the worker, and only when his 
representatives have a hand in the management, 
it is contended, is there a determined effort to over- 
come it, 

Workers, say the union officials, have a stake no 
less than the management in the successful con- 
duct of the industry. Their stake is their livelihood. 


HOW CLOSED SHOP WORKS 


To illustrate the way the closed shop agreement 
works out, this summary of the provisions of the 
one negotiated with a Philadelphia radio concern 
and a local of the Radio Union is presented. The 
main clauses provide: 

1—Compulsory affiliation with the union after 
employment for two weeks. This applies to all pro- 
duction and service workers but excludes those in 
executive or supervisory positions. Union dues are 
to be deducted from pay checks each month by the 
company and paid to the union. This is the so- 
called “check-off” system. Company fines may not 
be deducted from pay checks. 

2.—Wages and hours for different types of work 
are stipulated, jobs are classified and similar pay 
for similar jobs is agreed upon. Overtime worked 
in one day may not be offset by deficiency in hours 
on another day. 


“HIRING AND FIRING” 


3.—Hiring, lay-offs and rehiring are arranged in 
such a way as to protect those already on the pay 
rolls, with preferential treatment for those with 
longer records of service. 

Thus when there is a shortage of workers in one 
department, those temporarily laid off from other 
departments are to be taken on to make up the 
shortage there, if they are qualified, before any 
new persons are added to the pay roll. 

When lay-offs are necessary, those with the 
shortest records of employment go first. When it 
is necessary to recall workers, those laid off the 
shortest time are called back first. These rules 
work for each department as a unit. New em- 
ployes may not be hired until those laid off have 
an opportunity to return. 

4.—Regularizing of employment is aided by the 
rule that, when business requires that fewer workers 
are needed, the hours of labor shall be cut to a 
minimum of 28 a week before any one is laid off, 
provided this can be done with the available com- 
petent workers. Management and union together 
decide on the capability of the workers in such a 
case, 

A further provision aimed at making employ- 
ment regular requires that parts which can be 
made in the shop shall not be purchased outside 
unless the department making them is operating at 
capacity. 

5.—Dismissal for cause requires consent by the 
union except where there is proof of such offenses 
as theft, sabotage, deliberate creation of hazards, 
intoxication and a week’s absence without notice. 

6.—There is to be no discrimination against union 
members by the management. 

7.—Production is not to be interrupted by strike 
or lock-out during the life of the agreement: Dis- 
putes are to be handled by a committee of three 
one for the management, one for the union and 
one impartial chairman chosen by the two. If the 
two cannot agree on a chairman, the Secretary oj 
Labor of the United States is to select the chair- 
man. The decision of this board is to be bimding 
on both sides. 

JOHN W. TAYLOR, 
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‘CCC CAMPS’ FOR UNEMPLOYED GIRLS: 
AN EXPERIMENT IN SOCIAL PLANNING 


BARN while you learn” has 

been the Federal Govern- 
ment’s backstop slogan in the 
past few years for the “depres- 
sion generation”—girls and boys 
unable to obtain jobs whether 
or not they have had the bene- 
fits of high school and college 
education. 


Two major New Deal agencies 
have borne the brunt in the at- 
tempt to meet youth’s needs, 
namely, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. 

Now comes a new wrinkle—a 
feminine counterpart of the CCC, 
to be established with Presidential 
sanction under the new $1,425,000,- 
000 relief program. 


50 CAMPS FOR GIRLS 

Tried out on an experimental 
basis last year, it is now expected 
that 50 additional “CCC camps for 
needy girls and women” .soon will 
be under construction. The camps, 
according to Aubrey Williams, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the National 
Youth Administration, each will 
house from 60 to 100 girls. They 
will be financed from the $71,250,000 
allotted the NYA in the new relief 
program. 

While full details of the pro- 
gram are lacking, pending the 
Budget Bureau’s approval of the 


+ 





plan, the “sister CCC” network, it | 
was learned, will be made up of | 


“campers” ail drawn from relief 
rolls. In addition to engaging in 


educational, vocational and recrea- | 
tional projects, the girls, according 


to Mr. Williams, also will do “light 
landscaping and similar work.” 


COST IS $10 A WEEK 

Regular camp life will prevail, al- 
though, unlike the CCC boys, the 
girls will not be subject to Army 
supervision or discipline. The girls 
themselves, as in the camps set up 





and other related subjects will take 
up most of the camp hours. 
It is estimated that the cost to 


the Government will be about $10 | 


weekly per girl, ineluding $1.50 per 
week for spending money. 

In accordance with WPA require- 
ments, the girls to be selected must 


be “in need” and be between 18 and | 


25 years old. 


camps are advised to communicate 
with their district WPA director for 
detailed information. 

Officials in charge of the program 
say that camps will be established 
only in those States that ask for 
them. Wherever possible they will 
be established, as in the past, in any 
buildings that Uncle Sam can get 
rent free. These have varied from 


unused camps and hotels to 4-H | 


club camps. 

Meanwhile officials of the NYA, 
assured of another year’s lease on 
life, are drafting plans which, in the 
main, will parallel last year’s pro- 


gram. While it is believed that there | 


will be no increase in the year- 
around average of 500,000 young per- 
sons directly aided by the program, 
expansion of several 
notably the vocational guidance and 
placement service—will spread the 
benefits of the NYA over a wider 
radius this year than last. 


FINDING OUTSIDE JOBS 
Last February the NYA inaugu- 


rated the policy of placing junior 
unemployment counselors on the 


staffs of United States Employment | 
| camps for other reasons. 


| FUTURE OF CCC 


Service offices in certain cities. 
Through the end of May 24 cities 
had been thus supplied and in that 
time private employment had been 


| obtained for nearly 3,000 young peo- 


ple, according to official NYA reports. 


last Summer, will be the sole judges | 


of their actions. Cooking meals, 
washing dishes, making beds, and 
attending classes 
nomics, citizenship training, health 


in home eco- | 


One other outstanding change in 


the 1937 Youth Program is the in- | 
crease to 18 of the minimum age at | 
which workers may engage on proj- 


ects (exclusive of those operated un- 
der the student aid program). 
new minimum age ruling is in con- 
formity with a similar ruling pro- 
mulgated recently by WPA Admin- 
istrator Harry L. Hopkins for all 


|} Ous phases @ 
} school aid 


Unemployed girls and women de- | earning up to $6 a month for per- 


sirous of gaining admission to the | 


; 128,500 


functions— | 


| camps caused by the discharge of 


employes of the works program. 
NYA records reveal the peak em- 
ployment load during the past year 
occurred in May when 628,000 young 
people were emgaged under the vari- 
the program. High 
accounted for 45 per 
cent of the number, with 283,600 
boys and girls from relief families 
enrolled in more than 20,000 schools 


formance of various types of work 
in and about their schools. 

Under college aid there were 
undergraduates and 6,900 
graduate students in 1,617 institu- 
tions of higher learning receiving 
NYA benefits. in May. Average 
wages earned by undergraduates 
were $15 a month while those for 
graduates were $25. 


DEGREES FOR NYA STUDENTS 

On the basis of testimony from 
college deans and presidents, Mr. 
Williams reports that degrees were 
awarded to 19,803 NYA _ students 
during June commencement exer- 
cises. 

During the May peak, project 
employment was being provided for 
210,000 out-of-school youths, with 
monthly wages averaging slightly 
less than $15. 

On the “forest army” front—that 
sector of America inhabited by CCC 
youths—room was made this month 
for the enrollment of 51,871 men 
into the Corps. The enrollment, 
which began July 1, is for the pur- 
pose of filling vacancies in the 


CCC men to permit them to accept 
outside employment or to leave the 


The Civilian Conservation Corps 
operating program provides for con- 





A MILLION HAPPY OWNERS KNOW 


PLYMOUTH COSTS 
LESS TO RUN! 


Owners Report as much 
as 18to24 MilesperGallon 


REAT ENGINEERING makes possible 
Plymouth’s economy. The 6-cyl- 
inder ‘‘L-head”’ engine with highest 
compression (6.7-1) uses regular gas. 
Full-length water jackets...directional 
circulation...cut oil consumption. 

Owners report 18 to 24 miles per 
gallon...lowest upkeep. And only 
Plymouth of ‘All Three” low-priced 
cars has both a Safety-Steel Body and 
double-action Hydraulic Brakes. 

Drive the 1936 Plymouth and learn 
about its comfort too. See any Chrysler, 
Dodge or De Soto dealer. PLYMOUTH 
DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


w\TH ALL THESE g 








HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
Showing the natural law that 
gives equal braking pressure 
all around. Plymouth brakes 
are always equalized. 


THEY’RE DOUBLE-ACTING! 
Plymouth's 100% Hydraulic 
Brakes don't depend on jerky, 
*‘wrapping’’ action (see left, 
above)... but exert equal pressure 
to each brake shoe (see right, 
above); give quick, sure stups! 





NE OF “ALL THREE 
CONOMY FEATURE? 


—_—- 


¥ | Fem, 


SAFETY-STEEL BODY 
Plymouth’s body is Safety-Steel 
reinforced with steel like a mod- 
ern railroad coach. A unit of tre- 
mendousstrength. It’s the safest 
construction...and quietest of 
any low-priced car. 
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KEGLINED 


\ BIRDIE in golf, an ace in tennis, a perfect dive, a home 
run—all high spots in the world of sports. .. . and Pabst 


TAPaCan —a high spot in summer refreshment — cool, whole- 


some, delicious. 


Delicious because Pabst, with ninety-two years of brewing 


experience, knows how to bring you the best in beer flavor. 


Now, in the non-refillable can, Keglined, all the goodness— 


all the delicate fragrance of Pabst at the brewery is brought 


to you in your own personal container. Light injures beer 


flavor —but it cannot get at Pabst Export Beer. 


You will want a case of 
Pabst Export Beer in your re- 
frigerator these warm days. 
Call your good Pabst dealer— 
and just say, “A case of Pabst 
TAPaCan—right away.” 

’ 


Old Tankard Ale 
Enjoy genuine Old Tankard 
Ale — full bodied; full-fia- 
vored, full strength. Brewed 

and mellowed by Pabst. 








INSIST ON ORIGINAL 
PABST TAPaCan 


e Brewery Goodness 
Sealed Right In 


e Protected Flavor 

e Non-refillable 

e Flat Top—It Stacks 

e Saves Half the Space 
No Deposits to Pay 
No Empties to Return 
Easy to Carry 
No Breakage 








PABST cc BEE 


BREWERY GOODNESS SEALED RIGHT IN 


© 1936, Premier-Pabst Corp 


tinuing the CCC authorized strength 
at 350,000 men. Selection of the 
young men’s contingent is being 
handled by the Department of La- 
bor through State directors of se- 
lection. The selection of war veter- 
ans needed to fill vacancies is under 
the supervision of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration’s regional offices. 

A recent survey, CCC Director 
Robert Fechner said, showed that 
145,383 men left the camps during 
the twelve-month period ending May 
31, 1936, to accept private jobs. In 
May alone, 11,789 men left the camps 
to take employment. 

“During the last half of the 1935 
calendar year,” Director Fechner 
stated, “the authorized enrolled 
strength was 500,000 men, At pres- 
ent it is 350,000.” 

When the Corps is at full strength 
it will consist of 325,000 juniors and 
25,000 veterans. 
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FULL-LENGTH WATER JACKETS 
Plymouth’s cylinders have 
Jull-length water jackets. 
This means better cooling...a 
big reason for Plymouth's 
amazing economy and long life. 





DIRECTIONAL WATER CIRCULATION 


In the picture at the left, the girls 
farthest from the fan aren't get- 
ting much benefit from the breeze 
- +» illustrating the old-type en- 
gine cooling system. Now compare 
it with the picture at theright... 
illustrating how Plymouth's di- 
rectional circulation forces cool 
water to all exhaust valve assem- 


blies (among hottest spots in an 
engine). Combined with full- 
length water jackets, this lowers 
temperature of oil as much as 50° 
—improves lubricating efficiency, 
cuts down oil consumption. Plym- 
outh owners report phenomenally 
low oil consumption ... and 18 to 
24 miles per gallon of gas. 





EASY 10 BUY 


$25a month buys a 
new Plymouth. See 
Chrysler, Dodge and 





Reliability and Safety 


WALTER DOMBROW, 
Phila., Pa.newsdealer: 
“Plymouth stands up 
«--mine travels many 





miles every day. Safe- j« 
ty’s a big point, too... 
Iwouldn’'t rideinacar 
without double-action 
Hydraulic Brakes!"* 








PLYMOUTH. 


De Soto dealers for 
Co: ercial 
Co. easy terms. 
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Disitlion cake... smoke Camels 


FIRE-CHIEF FRANK GILLIAR. Sleepless 
nights—catch-as-catch-can meals—nervous ten- 
sion are all in line of duty for him. “Smoke? 
You bet I do,” he says—“Camels, Camels put 
back into eating the joy that nervous strain 
takes out of it. I find that digestion goes along 
smoother. Camels set me right!” . 


BASEBALL’S BEST smoke Camel cigarettes. 
Witness “Gabby” Hartnett shown here—voted 
most valuable player in the National League 
last season. “A Camel with meals and after,” ex- 
plained “Gabby” when chatting to a newspaper 
man, “sets my digestion right—sets me right.” 


Digestion proceeds smoothly... 
alkalinity is increased ...when 
you enjoy Camels 


Modern life hammers at our nerves and 
digestion. Camels restore and increase 
the flow of digestive fluids... alkaline 
digestive fluids...so vital to the enjoy- 
ment of food...so necessary for good 
digestion. You feel cheered and ex- 
perience a sense of well-being. And 
Camels never jangle the nerves! 


Enjoy Camels at will—with meals— 
between meals—for a refreshing “lift” 
—for sheer contentment. Camels set 
you right! And your taste does not 
tire of their mild flavor. 





AT THE COPLEY-PLAZA in Boston. 
Two recent débutantes and their escorts were 
snapped by a society photographer as they 
paused for their Camels. The maitre d’hétel 
— Louis (below, left)—says: “Good food and 
good tobaccos are naturally found together. 
It goes without saying that Camels are fa- 
vored at the Coplcy-Plaza.” 


JOHNNY FOLLOWS, 
popular 2-mile king. “I ene 
joy smoking Camels,” says 
Johnny. “Smoking Camels 
aids digestion and brings a 
grand feeling of well-being.” 


& Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS...Turkish and 
Domestic...than any other popular brand, 
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A “HAPPY DECISION” 
Is the way in which President Roosevelt termed 
Governor Lehman’s announcement to run for reelec- 
tion after a previous statement from the New Yorker 
that he wished to retire from public service. Left 
to right, President Roosevelt, Postmaster General 
Farley, chairman of the Democratic National Com- 

mittee, and Governor Lehman, 





The Old Dominion 
Greets President 


TEARLY two decades ago a young Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, on a cruise up the Potomac, 
anchored his boat near the fields of a run-down 
plantation and started on a stroll through the un- 
derbrush which grew where once had been ciulti- 
vated crops. Back a short distance from the river 
front he came to a tumbledown mansion, inhabited 
but in a badly dilapidated condition. 

That mansion no longer is neglected. It is Strat- 
ford Hall in Westmoreland County, Virginia, the 
birthplace of the Lees, a family famed for a long 
line of illustrious men including the Civil War gen- 
eral. The Robert E. Lee Foundation has restored 
the place to something of its early beauty. 

The man who discovered that mansion, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, still shows enthusiasm over his find 
whenever he retells the story. 


A PRESIDENT’S INTERESTS 

Ship lore and historical places long have been 
among the major interests of the President. Thus 
his cruise down the James over the Fourth-of-July 
week-end was a visit to familiar territory. 

Last week had far more than its share of scenic 
beauty. Its first sunrise came with the President’s 
special train near the beautiful wooded Hudson 
valley country and its last sunset found the Presi- 
dent aboard the presidential yacht “Potomac” as it 
cruised quietly down the tidal estuary of the James. 

On Big Meadows, far up in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains of Virginia, with wide vistas of the green 
Shenandoah Valley spread out below, the Presi- 
dent delivered the address dedicating the new 
Shenandoah National Park, 25th of the national 
parks to be opened to the public. A crowd of 5,000 
persons had gathered for the ceremonies, 














The President's Week 








A ‘COLONIAL FOURTH’—SHENANDOAH PARK 
DEDICATION—GOV. LEHMAN'S DECISION 





On the Fourth of July he motored to Monticello, 
the home of Thomas Jefferson. There he addressed 
a typical Independence Day crowd. When he con- 
cluded together with others in the party he mo- 
tored to Richmond where he went aboard the yacht 
“Potomac” for a cruise down the James, up Chesa- 
peake Bay and the Potomac, with the return to 
Washington scheduled for Monday morning. 

The week began with the President on his way 
from Philadelphia to Hyde Park. 

All the Roosevelt family, excepting only Elliott 
and Franklin, Jr., accompanied the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt on the journey to Hyde Park. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau and his wife 
and Governor Herbert H. Lehman and his wife also 
were on the President’s special train. 

At the Hyde Park estate the President found more 
than 100 members of the Roosevelt home club of 
Hyde Park and near-by Poughkeepsie awaiting his 
arrival. It was 8:30 a. m. 

The President exchanged greetings with the group, 
accepted the invitation of Moses Smith to attend 
the club’s celebration of its seventh anniversary on 
July 11, and gave a brief description of the scene 
of his acceptance speech at Franklin Field. He said 
he was particularly thrilled by the vast sea of faces 
reaching far beyond his vision from the platform. 
He termed the event one of the “greatest” in politi- 
cal history. 

Covers had been laid at the breakfast table at 
the estate for 16 persons. However, four of the 
places were vacant, as Secretary Morgenthau and 
his family motored from the station directly to their 
home about 15 miles away. 


THE LEHMAN CONFERENCE 

Governor Lehman spent three hours in the com- 
pany of the President Sunday morning but the 
visit had no apparent effect on his previously an- 
nounced decision not to run for reelection. 

When the Governor left the Hyde Park house to 
motor with his wife to their Summer home at White 
Plains he at first told newspaper men he had no 
statement for them, but later he remarked that the 
breakfast had been a “nice family gathering” with 
the “events of the convention” the principal topic 
of conversation. 

After Governor Lehman left, the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt, his mother, Mrs. Sara Delano Roose- 
velt, and his son James attended services at St. 
James Episcopal church, where he is senior warden. 
The small stone church, with ivy-covered walls, 
stands in a clump of trees at the side of the Albany 
Post road. 

The rest of the day was spent quietly with guests 
and members of his family. 


+ 





with his mother or other members of his family. 


MR. MURPHY CALLS 

,Only interlude of business was the luncheon visit 
of Governor Henry Horner of Illinois and Frank 
Murphy, High Commissioner to the Philippines. 

After he left the Roosevelt country home, Gov- 
ernor Horner said his conversation with the Presi- 
dent largely had centered on politics. He said he 
told the President “that the New Deal will carry 
Illinois.” ‘ 

Commissioner Murphy, who is a former mayor of 
Detroit, told interviewers after his conference that 
he had not yet made up his mind to enter the cam- 
paign for the Michigan governorship. However, it 
was later reported that he had assured the Presi- 
dent he would enter the race in order to help 
strengthen the Democratic ticket. 

The President left Hyde Park for the Capital late 
that evening. He left his mother well on the way to 
complete recovery from a hip injury received sev- 
eral weeks ago as the result of a fall. She was able 
to go to Philadelphia to hear the acceptance ad- 
dress and with the aid of a cane is able to walk 
again. 


GOVERNOR’S DECISION 

Governor Lehman’s announcement of his decision 
to run for re-election as governor was the biggest 
news of the first day back in the Capital. 

“His decision makes me very happy,” the Presi- 
dent told an impromptu press conference group he 
had summoned to his office when he received word 
of Mr. Lehman’s action, “and it will make millions 
of people all over the United States very happy. It 
will be a great influence for good in carrying through 
social legislation in the broadest sense of the word.” 

Plans for giving aid to the drought-blighted 
areas, signature of the few remaining bills, includ- 
ing some of the major measures, selection of a new 
ambassador to Italy, start of work on the speeches 
to be delivered at Shenandoah National Park and 
Monticello—all that was part of the Tuesday agenda. 

There was no evidence of drought that afternoon 
in Washington despite the condition of parts of the 
West. By press conference time the lowering clouds 
had fulfilled their threat of showers. Correspond- 
ents caught without slickers or umbrellas arrived 
at the White House offices for the conference by 
taxi or by the alternative of quick sprints from the 
places where they parked their cars. 

So it was that when the call “all in” came and 
the President had a chance to see his visitors his 
first words were to ask as to the whereabouts of the 
“first-stringers.” (There had been a good-natured 

interchange between the correspondents sent to 








Monday was a cool day spent largely in chatting + cover the political conventions—the “first-string- 


ers”’—and the correspondents who had stayed in 
Washington to cover the White House—the “second- 
Stringers.”) The answer was that a goodly per- 
centage of ‘“first-stringers” had been rained out. 

The room was so dark that the lighted lamp on 
the President’s desk cast a conspicuous glow on the 
tall vase filled with red roses. 


THE DROUGHT PROBLEM 

While the rain drizzled on the window panes the 
conference discussed the drought. 

An interdepartmental committee, composed of 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, Acting Budget Di- 
rector Bell, Resettlement Administrator Tugwell and 
Assistant Works Progress Administrator Aubrey Wil- 
liams, said the President, had been organized to co- 
ordinate drought-relier activities. 

From drought the course of discussion ran to 
floods. Since Congress had made no appropriation 
for the carrying out of projects included in the 
$330,000,000 omnibus flood control bill, pointed out 
the President, the only action which can be taken 
now is to study the various projects. 

Next diplomacy. Breckinridge Long, the Ambas- 
sador to Italy, had submitted his resignation be- 
cause of ill health. Although as yet there was no 
official information as to his successor, it was un- 
derstood that the post would be given to William 
Phillips, Under-Secretary of State. 


A CRUISE OFF MAINE 

During the latter half of July, continued the 
President, his plans call for a cruise with his sons 
off the coast of Maine in the “Sewanna,” a boat 
which he described as a schooner, 45 feet long at 
the water line. It is about five feet longer than 
the “Amberjack II,” which the President used fora 
similar cruise in 1933. 

He said it was probable he would end the cruise 
at Campobello, New Brunswick, where he has a 
Summer house. His tentative plans call for a trip 
from Campobello to Quebec for an over-night visit 
to Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor General of Canada. 

During the day he signed the last of the bill par- 
cel left behind by Congress. Included in the list 
were the ship subsidy measure to substitute a sys- 
tem of direct Federal subsidies for the present sys- 
tem of payments by means of ocean mail contracts, 
and the Walsh-Healey bill to regulate hours and 
wages of employes of government contractors. 

July came in with cool weather. The flurry of 
rain at the end of June ended a short dry spell 
and freshened the bright display of White House 
flowers, making the second crop of red and pink 
roses of the “radiant variety” on the bushes near 
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AN AIRMAN’S REWARD 
President Roosevelt presenting the Collier Trophy, 
given annually for outstanding advancement in avia- 
tion, to Donald Douglas, aircraft executive, in recog- 
nition for his development of the all-metal Douglas 
DC-2 transport plane, now in use on all principal 
lines of the United States and in Europe. 





the Executive Offices redder and pinker than ever, 

A check-up of the President’s “law factory” by 
White House attaches disclosed that during the last 
session of Congress the President had signed 881 
bills and vetoed 85. The check also disclosed that 
since he entered office he had vetoed 221 bills, a 
record exceeded only by one President, Grover 
Cleveland. 

Next day there was the usual schedule of ap- 
pointments in the morning and in the afternoon 
the President worked on the addresses to be given 
at Big Meadow and Monticello. 


SAGA OF THE JAMES 


Early Friday morning the Presidential motor 
party left Washington on the route to Skyline 
Drive and the country of the “lonesome pine.” That 
afternoon an address. Visit to Charlottesville that 
evening. Monticello. Then the leisurely journey 
down the James, past the river fronts where once 
colonial ships laden with tobacco weighed anchor 
for England, returning months later with fineries 
and luxuries from London shops. 

Down the river past Westover and its romantic 
gardens where it is said the ghost of a girl crossed 
in love, the romantic Evelyn Byrd of Colonial times, 
still walks. A stop at historic Williamsburg and at 
Carter’s Grove, once the home of King Carter, the 
colonial landowner who bequeathed each of his chil- 
dren enough land to have formed a principality in 
Europe. 

A beautiful tidewater region with a romantic past, 
It was the same on that now far distant day when 
a young Assistant Secretary of the Navy thrilled to 
the discovery of a forgotten colonial mansion, 

GLENN NIxon. 


(H. R. Baukhage, whose writings appear regue 
larly on this page, is absent from his post on ac- 
count of illness.) 








Placing a New Legal Curb 
On Price Discriminations 


By H. DeCOURCY 
Division of Commercial Laws, Bureau of Foreign 
Domestic Commerce 
HE Robinson-Patman Bill was signed by the 
President on June 2. It amends the Clayton Act 
as to suppress more effectually discriminations be- 
tween customers of the same seller not supported 
by sound economic differences in their business po- 
sitions or in the cost of serving them.... 

The Act makes it unlawful for anyone engaged in 
commerce to discriminate in price between different 
purchasers of commodities of like grade and quality 
where such purchases are sold for use, consumption 
or resale within the United States and where such 
discrimination tends substantially the lessen com- 
petition or to create a monopoly, or to injure, de- 
stroy or prevent competition with the grantor or 
grantee of the benefits of such discrimination, or 
with the customers of either. 

However, differentials are uot prevented which 
make only due allowance for cifferences in cost of 
manufacture, sale or delivery 1esulting from differ- 
ing methods or quantities in which such commodi- 
ties are sold or delivered to such purchasers. ... 

The law will not prevent persons selling goods, 
wares, or merchandise in commerce from selecting 
their own customers in bona fide transactions and 
not in restraint of trade, nor price changes made 
from time to time in response to changing condi- 
tions affecting the market for or marketability 
of goods concerned, such as detonation, obsoles- 
cence, distress sales, etc. 

Upon proof that discrimination in price, services 
or facilities furnished exists, the burden rests upon 
the person so charged to show the contrary and 
unless justification is shown the Commission may 
issue an order terminating the discriminations. .. . 
A seller may, however, show that his lower price, 
special services or facilities, etc., were made in good 
faith to meet lower prices, etc., of a competitor. 

It is made unlawful in the course of commerce to 
pay, grant, receive or accept anything of value as a 
commission, brokerage or other compensation, or 
any allowance or discount in lieu thereof, except 
for services rendered in connection with the sale 
or purchase of goods, wares, or merchandise, either 
to the other party to such transaction or to an 
agent, representative or other intermediary of an- 
other party.... 

Moreover, it becomes unlawful for any person to 
discriminate in favor of one purchaser against other 
purchasers of a commodity bought for resale, with 
or without processing, by furnishing any services or 
facilities connected with the processing, handling 
or sale of such commodity so purchased upon terms 
not accorded to all purchasers on proportionally 
equal terms. .. 

Finally, it is made unlawful for any person en- 
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gaged in commerce knowingly to induce or receive 
a prohibited discrimination in price. 

A new Section 3 makes it unlawful for any person 
engaged in commerce to be a party to or assist in 
any transaction of sale which discriminates to his 
knowledge against competitors of the purchaser, in 
that, any discount, rebate, allowance, or advertising 
service charged is granted to the purchaser over 
and above any such available at the same time to a 
competitor, or to sell goods in any part of the 
United States at prices lower than those exacted by 
said person elsewhere in the United States for the 
purpose of destroying competition, or eliminating 
a competitor in such locality, or to sell goods at 
unreasonably low prices for the purpose of destroy- 
ing competition or eliminating a competitor. Vio- 
lators of this section are punishable by a fine of not 
more than $5,000, or one year imprisonment, or 
both. 

The Act will not prevent a cooperative association 
from returning to its members, producers, or con- 
sumers net earnings or surplus resulting from its 
trading operations. 

Special provision is made for cases decided or 
pending before the Federal Trade Commission. 
(From the June 30 number of “Domestic Com- 
merce”, issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce.) 


The Emergency Program: 
A General Defense 


By JESSE JONES 
Chairman, Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
PEAKING from the point of view of the business 
of the country, .... I say to you that the 
Roosevelt Administration has been a blessing to ev- 
ery man, woman and child in the United States, and 
I proclaim {ts accomplishments. 

I have not the time to enumerate, but would re- 
mind you that without the operations of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation, the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, the Public Works Administration and the 
Federal Housing Administration, and others, I shud- 
der to think where we would be today. 

These agencies alone have provided employment 
for millions of men and women, and have saved 
not only the homes and the farms, but the morale 
and the respectability of millions of our citizens. Di- 
rect relief we have had to have, and it has been 
provided—without grudge, and let me say there is 
no perfect way to do it. 

I am not one who favors Government in business, 
but when business runs amuck, and private credit 
is no longer available, the Government must step 
in. I favor the withdrawal of all of these agencies, 
as soon as private enterprise is prepared to take up 
their work, and to furnish employment for those 
who must have work, 

But I am afraid the time is not yet at hand when 
this can be done. Minimized, yes, and their activ- 
ities are being minimized. And let me add that 
these agencies, these Government agencies, for the 
most part, have been run in a business-like manner, 
comparable to private institutions of equal magni- 
tude. I ask, who is there that is willing to challenge 
the operations and the purposes of these agencies, 
as being wasteful and improvident. 

I am fully aware that the party in power, at the 
time the great avalanche came, did what it could, 
according to its understanding and its principles 
of government, but it was helpless, it was timid, it 
was afraid. It toyed with the situation, instead of 
going at it head-on with determination and an un- 
derstanding of our country, and of the American 
people. 

Twelve years of unbridled sky-rocketing by the 
gamblers and speculators, playing ducks and drakes 
with the savings and investments of the American 
people; flying blind in the stratosphere, that was 
So pleasing and exhilarating to the players, brought 





us finally to a state of such despair that the strong- 
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est, the proudest, and the most powerful, were 
beating a path to Washington. to the White House 
and the Capitol, before and after March 4, 1933, 
begging and pleading that something be done to 
save them. 

I have seen so much distress, so much tragedy, 
so many broken men in the four years that I have 
been doing relief work for the business of our 
country, that I want no more of it. 

I know we have been going fast, and that we are 
using our Government’s credit, but we are not 
burning up the proceeds of that credit. Every dol- 
lar loaned or expended by the Government, Federal, 
State or local, and for whatever purpose, goes im- 
mediately into the channels of trade, and benefits 
the American people, who are the Government. 

I want to slow down when we can—every right- 
thinking person wants to slow down—but if we jam 
the brakes on too tignt and too suddenly, another 
wreck will be inevitable. 

Lifting 125,000,000 people out of the depths of de- 
spair and degradation in which they found them- 
selves by March, 1933, and bringing them to‘a state 
of comparative comfort and happiness in so short a 
period, is an accomplishment never before equaled 
in the affairs of the world, and one for which the 
entire nation owes a lasting debt of gratitude to 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt.—(From an address made 
in moving adoption of the platform at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, at Philadelphia, June 
25.) 
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Reconciling Cooperatives 
With Competitive Concepts 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture 
TTHE doctrine of States’ rights, now invoked by the 
Supreme Court, was a barrier to progress even 
in 1787, and was the cause of a terrible conflict in 
1861. Today the States mark no economic bound- 
aries that make sense, and they provide only lim- 
ited instruments for action to meet modern prob- 
lems. 

Long ago the great corporations managed to 
break down States’ rights when they interfered with 
corporate expansion. Today it is clear that States’ 
rights are being invoked not for the rights which 
they defend, but for privileges they protect.... 

The dominant political idea of the future will 
probably have to do with the discovery of more ade- 
quate methods of obtaining unity in diversity. The 
totalitarian or corporative State represents the 
ultimate in unity, but it also represents the loss of 
democratic privileges which we hold so dear. 

It seems to me that the unity which we are seek- 
ing has to do with evolving a concept of the general 
welfare grounded in both political and economic 
democracy. With all the increasing emphasis on 
unity and interdependence which seems to me to 
be inevitable during the next 30 years, it should 
not be forgotten that human welfare and happiness 
can only be expressed through individuals.... 

Producers’ cooperatives are not enough. For the 
most part they merely take the place of middlemen 
and, while in many cases they save a substantial 
part of the middleman’s profit for the producer, 
they do not have any very profound effect on the 
people whom they serve. 

The cooperative way of life must pervade the com- 
munity and this means there must be consumers’ 
cooperatives as well as producers’ cooperatives, and 
ultimately industrial cooperatives. To live happily 
in a cooperative society takes an entirely different 
attitude of mind from that required in a society 
where free competition is the dominating rule. 

It is my contention that the hereditary nature of 
man is as well adapted to one order of society as 
the other. In fact, I am inclined to think that oy 
nature most men are better adapted to the coop- 
erative form of society than to the competitive. 

Among economists the doctrine of free competi- 
tion has increasingly been abandoned during the 
past 40 years, but business men still cling to it, or 
think they do. Disillusionmens is beginning to ap- 
pear and the fault essentially is with the nature of 
the ideas which have dominated the minds of the 
American people. 

The philosophy of the future will endeavor to 
reconcile the good which is in the competitive, indi- 
vidualistic and libertarian concepts of the nine- 
teenth century with the cooperative concepts which 
seem to me destined to dominate the late twentieth 
century.—(From an article in the ‘July number of 
Scribner’s Magazine.) 
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TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 





New American Envoy to Rome—Negus 


Appeals to League—Chaos in China 


(THERE is no mistaking the 

importance which American 
officials are attaching to the 
role of Italy at the present 
time in the tangled European 
drama. When Ambassador 
Breckinridge Long found it 
necessary during the week to 
resign his post at Rome because 
of ill health, the name of no 
less a person than the Under 
Secretary of State, William 
Phillips, was forwarded to the 
Fascists for their approval as 
the new envoy from Washing- 


ton. 

Mr. Phillips, veteran of 33 years 
of service both in the field and at 
the State Department, in his new 


position will be faced with probably 
the most delicate problems of his 
diplomatic career 

Although the President has lifted 
the arms embargo against Italy and 


Ethiopia, there still remains the 
question of the annexation of the 
erstwhile kingdom of eastern Af- 
rica in defiance of the Kellogg- 
Briand anti-war pact. 

To so handle relations between 
Italy and the United States that 


the latter cannot be said to give its 
consent to the treaty violation, and 
yet at the same time not offend the 
victorious Fascists, remains the 
chief task for the new occupant of 
the American Embassy in the 
Italian capital. 

When State Department 
approved a week ago the appoint- 
ment of Fulvio Suvich, Fascist Un- 
der Secretary of Foreign Affairs, to 
be Ambassador to Washington in 
place of Augusto Rosso, it was with 
the understanding that recognition 
of the annexation was not implied. 
When Ambassador Phillips presents 


officials 


his credentials they will, in all 
probability, omit any reference to 
King Victor Emanuel’s new title, 
Emperor of Ethiopia. 

x * * 
LEAGUE HEARS SELASSIE.—If 
4 


League of Nations members 
thought they could quietly slip out 
from under the embarrassing policy 
of sanctions against Italy, they have 
been doomed to isappointment. 
The little emperor who fled into 
exile when the Italian war machine 
thundered into Addis Ababa, stepped 
before the Assembly of the League 
of Nations on June 30 to plead the 
lost cause of his country and haunt 
the would-be deserters of the sanc- 
tions cause. 

The appearance broke a number 
of precedents. For the first time a 
sovereign stood before the League 
Assembly pleading against the con- 
quest of his nation, a member of the 
League, by member. For 
the first time appeared 
to remind the Geneva organization 
of the high-sounding principles it 
had once espoused, and to ask it 
definitely what it intends doing now. 
For the first time, a section of the 
press gallery—that made up of 
Italian correspondents—demon- 
strated so violently against a speaker 
that arrests followed and finally ex- 
pulsion of the demonstrators from 
Switzerland. 
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When the fighting in the press 
gallery was subdued by the police, 
the Negus Negusti began his dig- 
nified address to the League mem- 


bers. 
“You deserted us to Italy,” he 
charged. “God and history will re- 


member your judgment.” 

Sorrowfully he observed: “I could 
not believe that 52 nations—among 
them the most powerful in the 
world—could be defeated by a sin- 
gle aggressor.” 

Previous efforts that had been 
made to prevent the Emperor from 
speaking had been unavailing. An 
attempt in the Credentials Com- 
mittee to draw up a report declar- 
ing it had no opportunity to ex- 
amine the question of Ethiopia's 
rights, was sidetracked. 

~*~ * * 

TALY’S CASE PRESENTED.—Fol- 

lowing the election of Paul van 
Zeeland, Premier of Belgium, to the 
presidency of the Assembly, and be- 
fore the Negus was heard, a long 
Italian communication had _ been 
read setting forth the history of the 
case from the Fascist point of view. 

“Italy views the work she has un<« 
dertaken as a sacred mission of civil- 
ization and proposes to carry it out 
according to the principles of the 
League covenant and of other in- 
ternational deeds which forth 
the duties and tasks of civilizing 
powers,” said the communique. 

After setting forth some of the 
plans of the Italian Government 
with regard to administering the 
territory, the document concluded 
with a flourish: “Italy will con- 
sider it an honor to inform the 
League of Nations of the progress 
achieved in her work of civilizing 
Ethiopia, of which she has assumed 
heavy responsibility.” 

x * * 


set 


QELASSIE’S DEMANDS OF 
7 LEAGUE.—When the _ powers 
maneuvering the program at Ge- 


neva were cénfronted with the pub- 
lic plea of Haile Selassie, they were 
more than ever at a loss on what 
reply to make. That probably ac- 
counts for the tact that July 1 was 
consumed with speeches largely of 
“words” that held little or no an- 
swer to the Negus’ question of the 
preceding day: “What answer 
shall I take back to my people whom 
you have promised to defend?” 
Prenier Leon Blum set forth 
lofty idealistic phrases on behalf of 
his country. He asked for a collec- 
tive security which “must be noth- 


| 
| 
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ing more than a pure instrument for 
peace,” a collective 
bined with disarmament if it is to 
be complete. 


security com- 
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Foreign Mini 
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face the facts 
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which ognize Italy’s conquest, 


they were created no longer ex- its views of Italy’s actions. He said 
isted. But he warned that the As- that the British still had faith in 
sembly should not in any way rec- League principles 


or modify | People’s Commissar Litvinoff of 








Soviet Russia held that the League 
failure in the present crisis was not 
due to the Covenant. 


[Continued on Page 15.) 
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Democrats Bolster 
New York Defenses 


PEMOCRATIC hopes of carrying 

the President’s home State, with 
its 47 electoral votes, took a hearten- 
ing hop last week when Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman capitulated to 
pleadings of party leaders and 
changed his mind about not running 
for re-election this year. 


Tremendous pressure was brought to bear upon 
him to alter his retirement decision, announced May 
20. A “draft Lehman” movement was formally or- 
ganized. Philadelphia convention demands that he 
run were expressed in a noisy demonstration lasting 
17 minutes. President Roosevelt wrote him a “Dear 
Herbert” letter last week saying his continuance 
in office would be necessary in New York to have 
the New Deal program go on there. 

Next day the Governor gave in to urgent wishes 
of the chief he succeeded as Empire State executive 


in 1933. The President summoned a special session 
of the press to announce the “good news” he said 
he felt sure would make millions happy. Happy 


certainly were Democratic leaders, recalling Gov- 
ernor Lehman’s vove-getting powers in 1932 when 
he polled 124,560 more votes than the national 
ticket. 

Optimistic reports from three other important 
States were received last week. Senator Guffey 
predicted Democrats would carry Pennsylvania by 
250,000 votes, holding that enthusiasm generated by 
the Philadelphia convention had been worth 100,000 
votes to the party in the Keystone State. 

Governor Henry Horner of Illinois and former 
Mayor Frank Murphy of Detroit); visiting the Presi- 
dent at his invitation to confer on politics, assured 
him both Illinois and Michigan will be safely Demo- 
cratic in November. Mr. Murphy, now high com- 
missioner to the Philippines, is being urged to be- 
come a candidate for Governor in his State. 


FARLEY RESIGNATION RUMORS 

Rumors were rearoused last week that James A. 
Farley was about to shed, for duration of the cam- 
paign at least, part of his triple role as (1) Post- 
master General, (2) Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, and (3) Chairman of the 
New York Democratic State Committee. His resig- 
nation as Postmaster General was reported to be 
imminent. But neither Mr. Farley nor the President 
would confirm such a prospect. 

Following the convention Mr. Farley was en- 
thusiastically reelected chairman of the National 
Committee, being renominated by Internal Rev- 
enue Commissioner Guy T. Helvering of Kansas as 
a “man not given to extravagant statements” who 
had the “respect of every officeholder and every 
committeeman and committeewoman in the coun- 
try.” 

“I think we are better off now than the party has 
ever been in all its history,” Mr. Farley declared, 
upon reelection to the chairmanship. He pointed 
to reason for particular gratification in condition 
of the party treasury, which he said would be 
greatly further improved by receipts from nation- 
wide “Roosevelt nominator” meetings held in ball 
parks, stadiums and public halls all over the land. 
Several thousand such meetings were held, attended 
by more than a million persons who paid $1 apiece 
to hear the President's acceptance speech. 

Philadelphia was pleased by financial results of 
the convention. Mayor S. Davis Wilson (a Repub- 
lican) estimated it had brought $10,000,000 worth 
of business to the city, offsetting the $200,000 paid 
the Democratic National Committee to get the con- 
clave. 


BUSINESS SELFISHNESS DECRIED 

In a speech at Chattanooga, Commerce Secret ry 
Roper last week refuted charges that the New Deal 
Congress had become a “rubber stamp” for the 
President, although he said Congress has wisely 
“had the vision to see the benefits of placing some 
of the duties which it has heretofore held in the 
hands of the Executive,” as in reciprocal tariff- 
making. Business interests have a “definite re- 
sponsibility” to make their views known to Con- 
gress, he declared, “but they cannot do this through 
destructive criticism or selfishness.” 

Secretary Wallace’s views of the Republican 
farm plank as full of “contradictions, paradoxes 
and half promises” indicating “strong influences 
Still wielded by powerful ultra-conservative forces” 
was revealed in a letter to an Iowa farmer, made 
public at Des Moines last week. By contrast the 
Democratic farm plank is “clear and explicit,” he 
wrote. 


RAISING THE RACE ISSUE 

The New Deal's appeal for Negro Support was 
continued last week by Interior Secretary Harold 
Ickes. Having lately spoken before Harlem Ne- 
groes in New York City on Federal Housing, he 
proceeded to address the anniversary meeting at 
Baltimore of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, whose efforts he 
lauded for having “fought disfranchisement, seg- 
regation and lynching.” Mr. Ickes stressed New 
Deal achievements and promises in behalf of Ne- 
groes as a “class that the new democracy is de- 
Signed especially to aid.” 

“In the exercise of the suffrage that is guaran- 
teed him by the Constitution the Negro has met 
with many abuses and obstacles,” he said, and 
President Roosevelt “has realized, as no other 
President since Lincoln seemed to realize. that the 
mere existence in the Federal Constitution of the 
13th, 14th and 15th amendments is no guarantee 
of their enforcement.” 


DISSENT FROM THE SOUTH 

Another viewpoint on the race issue was fur- 
nished last week at Atlanta, Ga. in charges of 
Governor Talmadge that “social and political 
equality for the Negro” was ferced on Southerners 
at the Democratic National convention. “No Re- 
publican Administration,” he said, “has ever forced 
the Negro on Southern people as did the Demo- 
cratic convention at Philadelphia.” 

Of the five Conservative Democratic leaders who 
‘took a walk” before the convention, three at least 
will continue walking and talking. Former Gov- 
2rnors Al Smith of New York and Joseph B. Ely ot 
Massachusetts and former Senator James Reed 
2f Missouri, it is reported, will take the stump to 
»ppose the Roosevelt-Garner ticket. Governor Ely 
ashed out against “Alice in Wonderland econom- 
cs” of the New Deal in a Saturday Evening Post 
article last week. 
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AND now for those figures whose political alignments veer to the 
left—Thomas C. O’Brien, (left photo), the vice-presidential candi- 
date of the new Union Party. William Lemke, (center photo), member 





THREE MORE NAMES FOR THE NOVEMBER BALLOT 
of Congress from North Dakota, presidential candidate of the Union 
Party, and Earl Browder (right photo), presidential candidate of the 


Communist Party. 
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+ Parties of the Left Swing Into Action + 


A NOTHER Kansas candidate catapulted into the 
~” presidential contest last week. He’s not a “Kan- 
sas Coolidge” but “the new John Brown of Ossow- 
ittamie.” So at least Earl W. Browder was char- 
icterized in the nominating speech of Robert Minor 
at the Communist nationatconvention, attended by 
more than 20,000 in Madison Square Garden, New 
York City. To be his running-mate the convention 
chose James W. Ford, Harlem Negro leader, who 
was vice-presidential nominee on the ticket with 
William Z. Foster four years ago. 

Mr. Foster had to decline nomination because of 
ill health, but was given a 10-minute ovation when 
he addressed the convention, predicting a Soviet 
Government at Washington and urging a great 
“people’s front party.” Convention speakers, in- 
cluding Nominee Browder, who has been secretary 
of the party, flayed both major parties as reaction- 
Union party as “Republican 


) 
1g 


ary and the new 
stooges.” 

The issue was defined as “democracy or fascism.” 
The Communist platform called for reemployment, 
a coniprehensive social security program, abolition 
of child labor, refinancing of all farmers’ debts, pro- 
tection of civil liberties, full rights for Negroes and 
support of collective security to preserve peace. 


HIGH PERCENTAGE NATIVE BORN 


Denouncing capitalist party ideas, Communists 
did not eschew capitalist-style convention hulla- 
baloo. Amid a blizzard of ticker tape and hashed 
paper showered from the galleries, there were pro- 
longed demonstrations by cheering, marching del- 
egates, wearing red neckties and flaunting red 
flags, with three bands to lead them in tunes of the 
“Internationale,” “John Brown’s Body” and “Hold 
the Fort.” 

A report by the credentials committee indicated 
that of the 710 delegates, 70 per cent were native 
born, 11 per cent women, 15 per cent Negroes, 34 
per cent were unemployed, and 215 of them had 
been arrested in the “class struggle.” 

In 1932 the Communist ticket finished fourth in 
the presidential balloting, considerably behind the 





Socialists, but just ahead of the Prohibition party, 
with a total of 102,991 votes. 


UNION PARTY’S CAMPAIGN 

Representative William Lemke, self-announced 
nominee of the new Union party, last week in- 
vaded the parching corn belt assailing the New 
Deal agricultural program, which he said was being 
administered by “curly-haired boys from Boston 
who wouldn’t knew the front end of a pig from the 
other extremity.” 

The money question will be the paramount issue 
of his campaign, he said. 

“I am more afraid of usurpation of power by the 
Executive and by bureaucracy than I am of the 
Supreme Court,” he declared, insisting that Con- 
gress must resume its legislative functions instead 
of delegating them to the President. Union Party 
headquarters will be established in Chicago, it was 
announced, and the Lemke-O’Brien ticket expects 
to have a place on ballots in nearly all the States. 

While Dr. Townsend’s attitude toward the Union 
Party remained cryptic, pending the national Town- 
send convention at Cleveland this month, “Gen- 
eral” Jacob S. Coxey, leader of the famous “Coxey’s 
army,” last week renounced his claims as Farmer- 
Labor presidential candidate and swung in behind 
the Union Party standard to “fight the money- 
changers.” 


BOLT FROM FARM CONVENTION 

When the Farm Holiday Association convention 
at St. Paul last week tabled a resolution indorsing 
the Union party ticket, a pro-Lemke faction, headed 
by Representative Usher L. Burdick of North Dakota, 
Mr. Lemke’s campaign manager, seceded, declar- 
ing the convention “did not appear to be represent- 
ative” of the national Farm Holiday body. The 
bolting group directed Mr. Burdick to call another 
convention within 60 days. 

Norman Thomas, Socialist presidential candidate, 
made the speech nominating Dr. Harry W. Laidler 
for Governor at the Socialist party’s state conven- 
tion in New York City last week. 

D. L. Colvin, Prohibition party presidential can- 


didate, announced from Chicago that he would wage 
an active campaign against standard-bearers of 
both major parties—President Roosevelt because he 
sponsored repeal, Governor Landon because Kan- 
sas had relaxed its dry legislation during his ad- 
ministration. 





Checking Campaign Funds 


S watch-dogs of the Corrupt Practices Act, the 

Special Senate committee to investigate cam- 
paign expenditures, headed by Senator Augustine 
Lonergan (Dem.), of Connecticut, is planning to 
maintain closest scrutiny of political outlays. 

The committee last week met to organize and 
decided that political organizations and nominees 
for President, Vice President and Senators will be 
asked to file preliminary campaign expense ac- 
counts this month. Questionnaires for that pur- 
pose are being sent out. 

Answers received from organizations and candi- 
dates will be checked against official expense re- 
ports required under the Corrupt Practices Act and 
information obtained from other sources. 





Liberty League Challenge 


OUSED by what they considered “false and de- 

famatory language” used by Chairman Farley 
in opening the Democratic National Convention, 
the Liberty League executive committee, including 
former Governor Al Smith, met in New York last 
week and drew up a formal challenge to Mr. 
Farley “to produce concrete evidence in support of 
his statement that the League has financed any 
‘under-cover agency that has disgraced American 
politics with their appeals to race prejudice, re- 
ligious intolerance,’ etc.” 

The statement reasserted the League is “not a 
political party,” that its membership includes 
“thousands of Democrats and thousands of Repub- 
licans,” and “it glories in the fact that its advocacy 
of constitutional principles has aroused the bitter 
enmity of men who would overthrow those prin- 
ciples.” 





The Democratic Platform: Views of Editors For and Against 
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S a chart for a political campaign 

the platform adopted by the Na- 
tional Democratic convention is con- 
demned by more than two-thirds of the 
commenting newspapers which mainly 
charge that, as the party failed to keep 
the promises of 1932, this new platform 
is merely a “scrap of paper.” The con- 
clusion that “Roosevelt is the platform” 
is accepted by many editors and much 
opposition is based on allegations of ex- 
perimentation and waste. Those who do 
approve the platform declare it advocates 
policies that are orthodox in American 
politics, that it is restrained in tone and 
represents a continuing program of 
reform, ; 


“As against the specific pledges of 
economy on which Mr. Roosevelt was 
elected in 1932”, declares the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette ‘(Rep.) “the New Deal 
platform simply says in a general way 
‘we are determined to reduce the ex- 
penses of government’ and then it, refers 
to ‘our retrenchment’ in the face of the 
greatest peacetime appropriations in the 
history of the country. 

“The capacity of the New Deal for 
economy can only be judged on its rec- 
ord, and the fact stands out that higher 
taxes have not reduced deficits but have 
merely provided money to spend.” 

“The record of the Administration dur- 
ing the past three years will be the 
major issue at stake,” in the judgment 
of the Lynchburg (Va.) Advance (Dem.) 
which offers the prediction: “To the 
more conservative Democrats, the plat- 
form will prove a more substantial trend 
to a new political philosophy than they 
would like to see but on the other hand 
the builders attempted to stop at a 
point that would not completely alien- 





ate an important group’ within the 
party.” 
BROKEN PROMISES RECALLED 
[he platform would carry greater 
conviction” contends the Newark News 
(Ind.), “if the electorate could forget 
the disillusioning experience of the last 
three years. For the national budget is 
out of balance, the national debt 
increased more than $10.000.000,000 


and the cost of government operation is 


4, 


up 30 per cent despite the gaudy prom- 
ises of 1932.” 

“As an exposition of the real princi- 
ples and theories of Rooseveltism, as the 
country has learned them to its cost, it 
is a complete washout,” thinks the Los 
Angeles Times (Rep.). “All in all,” con- 
cludes the Des Moines Register, (Ind.), 
“the platform is a demonstration of the 
Napoleonic technique of the President. 
... With a high confidence in his ability to 
meet situations as they develop, F. R. 
moves again into battle. Incidentally, 
it was Napoleon who is credited with 
saying that Constitutions ought to be 
brief and obscure. That applies doubly, 
perhaps, to platforms.” 


VAGUE ON VITAL ISSUES? 

“The convention asks the American 
people”, according to the Columbus 
(Ohio) Evening Dispatch (Ind), “to ap- 
prove in November a platform which is 
indefinite on the vital issues of the day, 
lacking in constructive suggestions for 
the permanent treatment of our national 
problems, beclouded in meaning by new 
promises which obviously are contrary 
to the Administration's performance and 
unAmerican in its espousal of theories 
so widely at variance with established 
American traditions.” 

“What is pledged is the setting up of 
a political and economic despotism”, as- 
serts the Lincoln (Neb.) State Journal 
(Rep.). 

“The Democratic party has yielded”, 
charges the Canton (Ohio) Repository 
(Ind.), “to the pressure of discontent 
which has forced millions of people in 
various parts of the earth toward regi- 
mentation. The process always is the 
same—votes are Captured by promises of 
helpfulness, and once captured are used 
as a mandate to decrease individual free- 
dom 


“The Democratic party may be com- 
mended for submitting a platform which 
makes the proposition concise and clear 


Do Americans want a government lim- 
ited to certain formal duties, or do they 


Want a government which also will per- 
form the duties of parent, teacher, ad- 
viser, banker, promoter, consultant and 
eventually, of jailer? That is the funda- 


mental issue of the presidential cam- 
paign of 1936.” 





“There is nothing in the platform’, 4 and the consequent regimentation of the 


concludes the Boston Transcript (Rep.), 
“to encourage the belief that the Ad- 
ministration has profited by the mis- 
takes of the past three years. There is 
nothing in it to Inspire the hope that, if 
Mr. Roosevelt is reelected, he will put 
a brake on some of the New Deal ad- 
venturing which has become so wasteful 
of the nation’s substance and so dis- 
turbing to business confidence. 


SEE FREEDOM THREATENED 


“For the system of free enterprise on 
which America has been built, it would 
substitute a system of coercive planning 
by Government boards,” charges the 
Kansas City Star (Dem.). 

The Philadelphia Jnquirer (Rep.) holds 
that the President “would be given a 
blanket charter to go ahead and try to 
destroy the American system at the cost 
of more billions.” 

“The platform was handed to the con- 
vention,” says the New York Herald 
Tribune (Rep.), “already engraved on 
tablets from the White House. It was 
designed with particular care to commit 
the party as little as possible.” 

It is agreed by the San Francisco 
Chronicle (Rep.) that it “is let purposely 
vague, for the President does not want 
to be again under the reproach of break- 
ing his platform pledges.” 

“Mr. Roosevelt has forged,” asserts the 
Chicago Tribune (Rep.), “the chains of 
despotism. His election will mean that 
the American people have chosen to fas- 
ten those chains upon themselves. The 
point at issue in this campaign is there- 
fore clear. Those who wish this coun- 
try to prepare itself for a dictatorship— 
whether Fascist, Communist or of some 
other variety—will vote Democratic. 
Those who wish to remain free men in a 
free land and to bequeath freedom of 
thought and action to their children will 
vote Republican.” 


NO ADMISSION OF MISTAKES 


“On the contrary, the promise is of 
more experimentation, more boondog- 
gling, more trifling with the taxpayers’ 
money, more work for the brain trust 
and more movement gencrally in the 
direction of a centralized Government 





American people.” 

In defense of the Democratic pro- 
nouncement, the Miami Daily News 
(Dem.) argues: 

“Governor Landon did the Democrats 
the favor of making it respectable to 
question the changeless perfection of 
the Consittution and the infallibility of 
any majority of the Supreme Court. 

“Both platforms put their trust in the 
democratic processes of constitutional 
government. This enables the citizen of 
unexcited common sense to go about his 
business in peace. That ‘America is in 
peril’ stuff was a bit of lugubrious 
bunkum which will give the country 
many a laugh ere the campaign now 
upon us is done.” 

“It is hope-inspiring,” believes the 
Charlotte Observer (Dem.). “It indicates 
clearly that the present National leader- 
ship is not proposing to run off into Eu- 
ropean cooperatism and the _ foolish 
phases of socialistic and communistic 
governments such as prevail in various 
other parts of the world. 

“On the other hand, there is a definite 
commitment in favor of private capital- 
ism and to the protection of individual 
American business and enterprise.” 


“REDEFINITION OF PRINCIPLES” 

“The platform.” maintains the Hous- 
ton Post-Dispatch (Dem.), “is more than 
a mere statement of party principles. It 
is more than a list of promises. It is 
historic redefinition of principles upon 
which representative government is 
based and therefore transcends partisan 
bounds. The people must choose be- 
tween a conception of government that 
turns its face backward to the dead past 
and a new philosophy of self-rule that 
Strides with the exuberance of youth and 
with courage toward a brighter future.” 

“It may be that in the blast of self- 
laudation disguised as a platform there 
are certain positive statements of pol- 
icy.” comments the Charlestown (W. 
Va.) Daily Mail (Rep.), and that paper 
adds: “Certainly there is more than a 
hint that the policy’ of a planned econ- 
omy—planned at Washington, by bu- 
reaucrats—has been indorsed. It will 
take a lot of spadework through the top 
layer of mush to get at and analyze 
them.” 


Republican Chiefs 
Push Offensive 


WHILE Governor Landon, the 

party standard-bearer, vaca- 
tioned in Colorado last week, John 
D. Hamilton, aggressive red-headed 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, took the lead in the Re- 
publican offensive, with slashing at- 
tacks on the Democratic opposition. 


Addressing the Ohio State Republican conventior 
at Columbus, Ohio, he jibed at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention as a “mumbo-jumbo” affair, with 
“mummers’ parades, vaudeville skits, and bathing 
beauty contests” and “rubber-stamp” proceedings 
carried on by a gathering of Government job- 
holders. 

Speaking before the Republican Finance Commit- 
tee in Chicago, Chairman Hamilton accused Presi- 
dent Roosevelt of willingness after his election in 
the Fall of 1932 “to risk a complete collapse of the 
nation in order to gain the political advantage and 
personal satisfaction of the dramatic upturn he 
knew was inevitable.” By refusing to “cooperate” 
with President Hoover “in a mutual effort to recall 
waning confidence,” Mr. Roosevelt had played poli- 
tics in the face of national disaster and himself 
created “the fear which he claims to have con- 
quered,” Mr. Hamilton said. Pressure brought upon 
Governor Lehman to run for re-election in New 
York was declared to be a sign of the President’s 
fear that he could not even carry his own State this 
year. 

An organization tour of the country, visiting 
party leaders of many States, is contemplated by 
Chairman Hamilton this month. His first trip will 
carry him through New England. While national 
party headquarters have been moved to Chicago, an 
Eastern Republican Speakers’ bureau has been or- 
ganized under Representative Clarence Hancock of 
New York, and Representative Joseph Martin of 
Massachusetts has opened Eastern Landon head- 
quarters in New York City. 

Chairman Hamilton reported good results from 
the party’s campaign to secure $1 subscriptions. 
Between 70,000 and 80,000 such donations have been 
received, he said. 


GOV. LANDON’S VACATION 

At his vacation retreat in Estes Park, Governor 
Landon held conferences with a number of leaders 
regarding campaign plans and worked on the ac- 
ceptance speech he will deliver July 23 and his 
message to the special session of the Kansas legis- 
lature, summoned to act on a constitutional amend- 
ment enabling the State to co-operate in the Fed- 
eral Social Security program. 

Among the Governor's visitors have been W. E. 
Bell, Republican finance chairman, several promi- 
nent Western newspaper publishers, Senator Rob- 
ert D. Carey, of Wyoming, and Representative 
William A. Ekwall, of Oregon. Messrs. Carey and 
Ekwall issued optimistic predictions regarding the 
November election outcome. Colorado Republican 
leaders also visited the nominee to talk over pros- 
pects in their State. 

Fishing, horseback-riding, wood-chopping and 
picnicking occupied the Governor between political 
conferences during the brief recreational interim 
before he plunges into the midst of the campaign. 
He wound up his vacation July 4 by attending a 
rodeo at Greeley, Colo. 

Following resignation of Senator Daniel W. Hast- 
ings, of Delaware, the Republican Senatorial Cam- 
paign Committee was reorganized last week with 
Senator John G. Townsend, Jr., of Delaware, as its 
new chairman. Senators Frazier of North Da- 
kota, Steiwer of Oregon, Davis of Pennsylvania, 
and Gibson of Vermont were added to the com- 
mittee. 

The committee issued a statement last week by 
Senator Austin assailing Postmaster General Far- 
ley’s cancellation of mail contracts, in light of the 
Government’s final settlement for $601,511 of five 
contract suits brought against it by the companies 
against whom fraud charges could not be proved by 
the Administration. 


BORAH ATTITUDE A PUZZLE 

Senator Borah continues to be the Republican 
party sphinx, with no statement forthcoming as to 
whether he intends to support the Landon-Knox 
slate. But Ezra R. Whitla, Idaho Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman, predicted the Senator would 
presently be giting the Republican ticket “whole- 
hearted support.” Besides maintaining silence on 
his attitude toward the Republican ticket, Senator 
Borah said he saw no occasion to comment on pre- 
dictions that he might support the new Union party, 
headed by Representative Lemke. Mr. Borah has 
till July 20 under Idaho laws to declare whether 
he will enter Republican primaries for reelection 
to the Senate. 

In New Hampshire last week a comeback cam- 
paign was launched by former Senator George H. 
Moses. He seeks the seat of Senator Henry W. Keyes 
(Dem.) but his entrance into the campaign will 
precipitate a primary contest in his own party, for 
Gov. H. Styles Bridges (Rep.) is also a candidate 
for the Senatorship. 


WOMEN IN THE CAMPAIGN 

Former Treasury Secretary Ogden Mills, address- 
ing the Women’s National Republican Club at New 
York last week, assailed the Roosevelt fiscal policies 
as “sweeping the nation headlong to inflation, bank- 
ruptcy and ruin.” He attacked the Democratic plat- 
form as a “charter of personal centralized govern- 
ment” akin to fascism, with proposals that would 
“mean the end of States’ rights and ultimately of 
the individual liberty we have rightly regarded as 
our most priceless possession.” The Republican 
platform, on the other hand, was characterized as 
a “declaration of faith in free government, free 
men, and free enterprise.” 

Women’s aid for the Landon-Knox ticket was 
promised last week by the Independent Coalition of 
American Women, organized at a conference in To- 
ledo to support anti-New Deal candidates. The con- 
ference adopted a statement of principles declaring 
that “the issues in this presidential election tran- 
scend in importance all party lines,” that the New 
Deal is challenging “our American form of Govern- 
ment,” tending “toward the destruction of local 
self-government upon which American liberty is 
founded” and retarding the “natural forces of re- 
covery.” Mrs. Edwin T. Meredith of Des Moines 
Iowa, was elected clfairman of the group, Miss Mary 
Rehan, New York City, treasurer, and Mrs. Mabe: 
Eichel, Wilton, Conn., national director. 
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$70,000,000 EACH SESSION DAY; 74TH CONGRESS SETS A RECORD 
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enactments last week. 


They bring the record of public 
and private laws of both sessions 
to a total of 1,722. That ties with 





verse to the AAA program. 


Amends the Federal anti-trust law 
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the 70th Congress, but exceeds all | 
other records in 30 years. 

The total appropriations of the 
Congress, for the 282 days of both 
sessions, were at the rate of $70,- 
921,000 a day. 

All appropriation bills became 
laws. Their aggregate cap all previ- 
ous peace-time outgoes of Congress. 
That is true of each of the two ses- 
sions, for the total of approximately 
$20,000,000,000 for the whole Con- 
gress is without a parallel save in 
wartime. 

All Presidential nominations were 
confirmed by Congress except 99 
lost in the jam preceding adjourn- 
ment. These 99 included 95 post- 
mastership appointments, and nomi- 
nations for United States marshals, 
a State director of the National 
Emergency Council and a State 
Works Progress Administrator. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt may make recess ap- 
pointments of these unsuccessful 
nominees, as temporary appoint- 
ments until Congress reconvenes on 
Jan. 5, but they would have to serve 
without pay until their nominations 
are confirmed. Confirmation at the 
coming session would be retroactive; 
they would receive their back pay 
automatically. 

The President’s vetoes of 85 bills, 
public and private, passed by the 
last session increased to 224 the 
total number of measures he has 
disapproved during his term in of- 
fice since March 4, 1933. This rec- 
ord of vetoes is exceeded only by 
President Grover Cleveland, who ve- 
toed hundreds of private claim bills 
during his first term in the White 
House. Many individual claims 
nowadays are consolidated into om- 
nibus claim bills. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF THE SESSION 
Now that President Roosevelt has 
cleared up the left-over legislation 
within the constitutionally prescrib- 
ed 10 days, the chief events of the 
1936 session of Congress may be 
summarized in this way: 

REVENUE ACT OF 1936. Im- 
’ posed taxes designed to raise $839,- 
000,000 revenue annually. 

BONUS PAYMENT. Provided for 
bond issue of $2,237,000,000 to pay off 
obligations under the Adjusted Ser- 
vice Compensation Act, of which 
$1,923,000,000 was to go to the World 
War veterans in bonds and cash and 
the remainder to the Government 
life-insurance fund and to banks. 

RELIEF. Appropriation of $1,- 
425,000,000 for work relief. 

SHIP SUBSIDY. Sets up a Federal 
five-member Maritime Authority, 
replacing the Shipping Board. Pro- 
vides for subsidies for ship construc- 
tion and operation based on differ- 
entials. Direct subsidies authorized 
up to 50 per cent on construction 
costs to ship operators. Ship oper- 
ators to be paid subsidies after “im- 
partial investigation” establishes 
what differential in costs exists be- 
tween American and foreign oper- 
ated ships. When existing foreign 
mail contracts are adjusted to 
poundage basis, subventions for car- 
rying mails to cease. Minimum wages 
for seamen, regulation of working 
conditions, Limits number of aliens 
on ships receiving subsidies and re- 
quires companies receiving subsidies 
shall not pay any executive more 
than $25,000 a year. Present ocean 
mail contracts cease June 30, 1937, 
10 per cent net profit restriction on 
subsidy-aided ship construction and 
operation. 

THE TREASURY-POST OFFICE 
appropriation act appropriates $26,- 
500,000 for payments under the 
Merchant Marine Act contracts en- 
tered into by the Postmaster General 
prior to March 4, 1933. Of that 
amount, it stipulates that $4,500,000 
represents “the equivalent pound- 
age-rate cost of transportation on 
mail carried on vessels under con- | 
tracts and $22,000,000 represents ad- 
ditional assistance toward the devel- 
opment of the American merchant 
marine.” All this is additional to 
$9,717,500 appropriated for foreign 
mail transportation by steamship, 

aircraft or otherwise this year. 

WALSH-HEALEY government 
labor standards act. Restricts fu- 
ture Government contracts to busi- 
ness establishments paying prevail- 
ing wages and maintaining a 40- 
hour work week. Applies to Gov- 
ernment contracts over $10,000. Pro- 
hibits use of child labor and convict 
labor and requires sanitary working 
conditions. 

SOIL CONSERVATION ACT. Sets 
up a new half billion dollar farm ad- 
justment program in place of the 
invalidated AAA processing tax 
program. Empowers the Secretary 
of Agriculture to compensate farm- 
ers for land taken out of produc- 
tion for “soil conservation.” States to 
Participate with their own pro- 

@tams. Beginning in 1938. it pre- 
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MHE happiest fate that can be- In 1857, operating with the faith and 
fall a man is to be born an vision that survives limited resources, he 
American and to be equal to laid the foundation of a distillery des- 


an American’s opportunities. And, if tined to become the largest independent 


there is one day better than any other business of its kind in the world. 


day to be born on, it would seem to be 


the Fourth of July. 


A Life-long American 


Hiram Walker, born an American, lived 


Hiram Walker was born in Douglas, and died an American citizen. He 
Massachusetts, forty years to the day couldn't forget he was born on the 4th 


after the Declaration of Independence of July... and when two years ago we 


was signed, born without the handicap of completed the greatest monument to 


any special advantages, 

We pay this tribute 
to his memory, not so 
much because he was a 
world-famous figure at 
83, but because in these 
times it seems of special 
significance that he was 
a failure at 41. 

His first business ven- 
ture was a tannery that 
was wiped out by fire, 


and his second was a “Canapran Crus” 
---the original Hiram 


Walker distillery, at 
Walkerville, Ontario, 
panic of the 50's. But erected in 1857. 


grocery business that 
was wrecked in the 


he remained true to the 


American tradition that failures are the 
most useful ingredients of success. 















his memory, the open- 
ing ceremonies and the 
“old man’s” birthday 
naturally came together. 


For, the great nine 





», million dollar Hiram 
% Walker Distillery, at 
Peoria, IIlinois, the larg- 
est plant of its kind in 


Birthplace of 





New American Home... Hiram Warxer’s Distit ery 
at Peoria, Illinois... dedicated on July gth, 1934. It was 
built at a cost of over $0,000,000 and is the world’s largest, 


most modern and best-equipped distillery. 











the world, was dedicated to the memory 
of the founder on the 118th anniversary 
of the founder...July 4th, 1934. 

Now, it is true, as Emerson says, that 
a great institution is the lengthened 
shadow of one man. But it is also the 
composite shadow of many men, who 
carry on and perpetuate the heritage of 
one man’s foresight and enterprise and 
thereby prove how well and true the 
founder built. 

Today, the two great Hiram Walker 
organizations, one in America and one 
in Canada... one operating the largest 
distillery in the world at Peoria, the other 
conducting the original plant at Walker- 
ville, Ontario, now grown to enormous 
proportions ... testify to the devotion 
and loyalty of succeeding generations to 
the faith and principles of the founder. 








THIS ADVERTISEMENT APPEARS ANNUALLY TO COMMEMORATE THE BIRTHDAY OF THE FOUNDER OF THIS INSTITUTION 
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LARGEST area in the world de- 

voted to controlled grazing now 
is under the jurisdiction of the In- 
terior Department. An amend- 
ment to the Taylor Grazing Act 
passed at the last session of Con- 
gress places an additional 62,000,- 
000 acres of public lands under the 
Department giving it supervision 
of a total of 142,000,000 acres. 

~*~ * * 

AILROADS are planning to 

continue the studies of railroad 
operations which were carried on 
by the Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation under the Emer- 
gency Transportation Act which 


expired June 17, announces the 
Association of American Rail 
roads. 

x ke * 


N ALL-TIME HIGH in elec- 
tric power production, reports 
the Commerce Department, was 
set for the week ending June 27. 
se 
N SOUTHWEST NORTH 
CAROLINA within the bound- 
aries of the Nantahala National 
Forest the Agriculture Depart- 
ment has established a memorial 
forest in honor of the late Joyce 
Kilmer, author of the poem 


“Trees”. 
*~ * * 


NEARLY half of the 4,000,000 
~~ new applicants for jobs with 
the United States Employment 
Service, during the last year on 
which statistics covering its op- 
erations are available, reported 
they had been unemployed less 
than six months. Only 11.3 per 
cent of the new registrants re- 
ported more than four years of un- 


cngreyment. | rae 


TO ASSURE adequate spacing 
between airplanes flying along 
established air routes and to pre- 
vent congestion at airports the 
Btreau of Air Commerce is be- 
ginning operation of an airways 
traffic control system. 
x ke * 
IWA'S LOW-COST HOUSING 
development now under con- 
struction in Oklahoma Cit, has 
been named “Will Rogers Courts” 
in honor of the late Will Rogers. 
xk kw 
FPEDERAL automobile purchas- 
es last year, reports the Com- 
merce Department, totaled 1,078 
passenger cars, valued at $637,400 
and 2,042 trucks valued at $1,364,- 


700. 
e + ¢ 


W ILD DUCKS and geese now 
have 2,100,000 acres of refuges 
in the United States or three times 
the area provided two years ago. 
x * 


**P}ASTEST GROWING cooper- 

ative organization in the 
country”, says C. R. Orchard, Di- 
rector of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration’s Credit Union Section, in 
speaking of the growth of Federal 
credit unions. There now are l,- 
200 such organizations with an 
estimated menmerey of 205,000. 

+ 


NEw RECORD pol the number 
of passengers flown on sched- 
uled air lines in the United States 
was set during May. The Bureau 
of Air Commerce reports that 96,-. 
368 passengers were carried dur- 


ing the month. 
kok 


POLICIES of the Public Works 

Administration in the allot- 
ment of the three hundred mil- 
lion dollars made available by 
the new work relief appropria- 
tion measure will be kept on the 
basis followed in earlier allotments 
As in the past, preference is to be 
given applicants seeking grants 


only. 
xk 


ALF of the veterans who re- 
ceived bonus’ bonds _ have 
cashed them. Treasury figures 
show that $1,739,000,000 in bonds 
has been issued and of this 
amount $900,000,000 has been re- 


deemed. 
x * * 


A NNUAL turn-over in the retail 
fur trade, points out Frank G. 
Ashbrook, of the Biological Sur- 
vey, has shrunk from $500,000,000 
in 1929 to $150,000,000. Much of 
the decrease is attributed to a 
growing scarcity of fur animals. 
x ok * 
JORE than a third of a bil- 
lion dollars of Uncle Sam's 


debt is in the form of “baby 
bonds,” which were first put on 
sale in March, 1935. 

* * 


]N the interests of American 

producers or distributors con- 
templating foreign export trade 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce can furnish a 
current report on any firm in 
any part of the world. Approxi- 
mately 50,000 active foreign con- 
cerns are virtually under con- 
stant observation, and informa- 
tion may be had on 900,000 firms 
abroad which have had or con- 
template having trade relations 
with (American concerns. 
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” Federal Relief Dollar Brings the Symphony 
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2. “Swinging It” With the WPA as the Backbeat 
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“—a Juvenile Chorus i in the Making 
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5. From Brahms to Gershwin—Music in the Air 
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Uncle Sam, 
Bandmaster 


F the great Pan could come to eartl 
today he might find he could d¢ 


his musical piping under Federal aus- 


pices. 

Nearly every type of musician 
grand opera singers and 
orchestra players to “hill billy” 


fron 


ers and jazz band specialists comes 
Adminis- 
jobs for 


under the Works Progress 
tration program to provide 
unemployed musicians. 

And all types of music are played. 


There are symphony 
concerts, dance orchestras, drum and 
bugle corps, novelty orchestra con- 
certs, community sings, chamber 
music groups, minstrel shows, band 


concerts, and even a harmonica club. 
The program is not new. It 


der the Federal 


Administration. This Summer 


basis. 


It is all part of the Government's 
plan to give jobs to the needy unem- 
ployed, which means that jobs must 
be provided for musicians, artists, ac- 
tors, and writers as well as for factory 
hands, farm laborers afid others whose 
plight is often more obvious to the 


general population. 
A $7,000,000 TUNE 


The program for unemployed mu- 
sicians which has been carried out 
since the start of WPA projects in the 
latter half of last year has meant ex- 
penditure of more than $7,000,000 for 


music projects. 
All the professiona] concerts, 


“formerly unemployed musicians.” 

The depression hit the 
cult even in 1929 and 1930, for 
Therefore 


hold jobs. 


needed. 
It is still too early 


year. 
is available. 

Here is what happened in two 
typical States: 

California had six symphony or- 


chestras, nineteen dance orchestras, 
two chamber 


orchestras, 
one hill billy orches 


ten other 
music groups, 
tra, one Negro quartet, 
“tipica” and gave two 
sings. 

Michigan had one symphony or 
chestra, 43 dance orchestras, 57 othe 
orchestras, 83 classes a week in com 
munity singing, 


In addition to the participation in 
musical concerts and other forms of 


musical entertainment much of th 


work this Summer is devoted to music 


copying, making new musical arrange 
ments, and to such tasks as the tun 
ing of pianos in public buildings. 


SYMPHONIES IN 25 CITIES 

One of the most important phase 
of this Summer’s program is the pre 
sentation of symphony 


more than 25 cities. 


In the cities the program is apt to 


be centered on the work of the pro 
fessional musicians’ 
typical organization 
maintained in Boston. Last Summe 
the seven bands and three orchestra 


of that city’s music project gave 1,400 
concerts before more than a million 


people exclusive of radio listeners. 


In some of the rural districts music 


teachers and orchestra leaders em 
ployed by the WPA make regular vis 


its to maintain musical organizations. 

Most of the programs; aside from 
have been 
conducted with one teacher or leader 
the group 


the orchestras and bands, 


as a WPA worker while 
participates for its own pleasure. 


This encouragement of community 
music and such events as “community 


sings” is pointed out by relief of 


ficials as one of the greatest benefits 


from the program. 
Another contribution of 
gram, according to relief officials, i 


the opportunity it offers new Ameri- 
can musical conductors and Ameri- 


can composers. 


One musical critic, Daniel Gregory 
Mason, has pointed out that the work 
“orchestras hold out the hope 


relief 

of a new growth of art feeling, 

and vital.” 
‘Thus is the 


loca 


Federal 


pression. Let the welkin ring 


the relief music play! 


symphony 
yodel- 


orchestra 


was 
given a thorough trial last year un- 
Emergency Relief 
the 
work is being continued on a larger 


the 
guidance of the community singing, 
and the other work connected with 
the music projects is done by 15,600 


musicians 
early. Advent of the radio and the 
talking picture was making it dffi- 
any 
but the most talented musicians to 
the Govern- 
ment’s program has been especially 


in the Summer 
for an accurate estimate of WPA’s 
contribution to American music this 


But the record of last Summer 


one Mexican 
community 


concerts. 
There will be a schedule of concerts in 


organizations. A 
of that sort is 


the pro- 
is 


Government 


tackling another problem of the de- 
and 
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Scene in a 
Schenley 
distillery 


ewstacs | 


AN AID TO INDUSTRY. Manufacturing 
and distributing of liquors, beer and wine 
have accounted for 250,000 new jobs, ac- 





cording to an estimate which is regarded 
as conservative. The cooperage industry 
alone, including employment for lumber- 
men and for steel workers who make 
hoops, accounts for 31,000 jobs. including 
all branches of industry and trade, a total 
of approximately one million jobs are to 
be credited to Repeal, estimates indicate. 


SCHENLEY 


is the name! 





Ca j fh - —_ 
SCHENLEY's CREAM OF KENTUCKY s STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISEEY—90 PROOF 


For a Kentucky-style mint julep or highball, use this whiskey 
that has earned the title of ‘‘double-rich’’ 


COPYRIGHT, 


1936, SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, IN 


YOUR BUYING GUIDE...THE MARK OF MERIT 


omnes: inant ccna ee ST TeTENN 





C., NEW YORK. N.Y. 
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USINESS or pleasure may take you 

along strange roads and to strange 
places. But the lines to home are never 
broken. Day and night—north, south, 
2ast and west—you are in touch by 
elephone. 

The privilege of talking with almost 
iny One, any time, anywhere is distinctly 
American. Service in this country is not 
limited to large cities, thickly populated 
centers or certain hours of the day. 

Of the 34,000,000 telephones in the 
world, more than 50G are in the United 
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States—connected with the Bell tele- 
phone in your home or office. 

This country also leads in the number 
of telephones in relation to population, 
with 13 for every hundred people. The 
average for Europe i is less than three. 

Universal service in this country did 
not just happen. It has been 
made possible by the develop- as 
ment of the Bell System over { } 


the past half-century. ew 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











A Handy Way to 





Tell Your Friends 


The easiest way to tell your friends about The United 
States News is ask us to send them a copy so that 
they may see for themselves. So send us the names 
and addresses of one or a dozen of your friends who are | 
interested in national affairs. We'll do the rest. | 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
The Weekly Newsmagazine of National Affairs 
2201 M Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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“THE STATES: WISCONSIN FIRST TO PAY 


INSURANCE BENEFITS TO THE JOBLESS 


TISCONSIN, on July 1, be- 

came the first State of the 
Union ready to pay unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits to work- 
ers who became idle through no 
fault of their own. On that 
date there had been accumu- 
lated a fund of $12,000,000 from 
which benefit payments might 
be made. 

At a special session of the State 
legislature in 1931 the Wisconsin 
unemployment insurance law was 
adopted. Enforcement of the stat- 
ute was delayed, however, until 1934 
because of the inability of industry 
to meet the cost. 

In 1935 the legislature made nec- 


essary amendments in the law to 


G@ovetail it with the Federal Social 
Security Act, and it became the first 
legislation of this type to receive the 
approval of the Social Security 
Board at Washington. 

The reserve fund from which 
benefit payments are to be made 
has been built up by employer con- 
tributions since 1934. Each em- 
ployer of 10 persons or more has 
been required to contribute 2 per 
cent of his pay roll toward the fund. 

It is estimated that some 40,000 
workers will be eligible for benefits 
under the Wisconsin plan. Pay- 
ments will be made on a basis of 50 
per cent of the wages the person re- 
ceived while working, with, however, 
the lower limit fixed at $5 per week 
and the maximum at $15 per week. 

The period of payment will begin 
after three weeks of waiting on the 
part of the person unemployed. It 
will extend for one week for every 
four he has been employed in 52 
if his benefit rate is $10 a week. 
Payments of $12.50 per week will be 
for a period in the ratio of one week 
for five of employment in the year; 
and for $15 a week will be in the 
ratio of one week for six of previous 
employment. 

x * 

NEW STATE PARK LAW 

SYSTEM of cooperation between 

the Federal Government and the 
States and their political subdivis- 
jons in developing parks and other 
outdoor recreation areas, carried on 
since 1933 under the Emergency 
Conservation Work Program, is to 
be made permanent. A bill provid- 
ing for this has just been signed by 
President Roosevelt. 

The new Act is intended primar- 
ily to coordinate the activities which 
have been providing outdoor recre- 
ational facilities in sections of the 
country where the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps has been engaged in 
the development of state, county, 
and municipal parks in cooperation 
with local park authorities. 

The National Park Service, which 
has planned and supervised the CCC 
work in this connection, is now 
shaping plans for the continuance 
of the program under the new 
State Park Act. When plans are 
completed they will be transmit- 
ted by Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes to the various state governors 
and cooperating departments of the 
Federal Government. 

In the view of Secretary Ickes: 
“This act by Congress will . . . prove 
most welcome to the States in which 
the development of State park sys- 
stems has become an important ac- 
tivity in the last three years, under 
the CCC program. The work of the 
CCC since 1933 has proved what 
valuable work can be done in pro- 
viding much needed recreational 
facilities for thousands of people 
who cannot conveniently reach the 
National Parks. This is indeed an 
important step forward in recrea- 
tion and park development work, 
and ought to result in better under- 
standing on the part of all Federal 
departments concerned with the 


whole question of public recreation.” 


Robert Fechner, director of Emer- 
gency Conservation Work, and chief 
of the CCC, sees in the Act an en- 
dorsement of CCC activities in the 
park program. “Only through the 


+ 
CCC,” he has commented, “was the 
effort of State park development 
really brought to life. Under this 
new program there certainly will be 
need for such a force of manpower 
to continue the State park program. 
I believe people everywhere are in- 
terested in park development work, 
and the public at large, will be glad 
to see in operation the program au- 
thorized under this law.” 

The Act requires the National 
Park Service to “make a compre- 
hensive study, other than on lands 
under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, of the pub- 
lic park and recreational programs 
of the United States, and of the 
several States and political subdi- 
visions thereof. . 

Such a study may be made, how- 
ever, only with the consent of the 
local authorities. The Act requests 
the Secretary of the Interior, in 
making such a study, to seek and 
accept the aid of other Federal 

agencies and of the states and other 

local governments. Congress has 
given its consent for any two or 
more States to enter into compacts 
with reference to planning, estab- 
lishing, developing, improving, and 
maintaining any park, parkway or 
recreational area. 

x * * 
SALES TAX REVENUE 


chinery for administrative control. 


OPULARITY of the sales tax as a | 


State revenue-producer appears 
to be on the wane. Seven of the 28 
States which adopted such laws dur- 
ing the depression have now dropped 
them from their statute books, ac- 
cording to the June issue of Taxbits, 
monthly bulletin of the Tax Policy 
League. Eleven of the remaining 
21 State laws are scheduled to ex- 
pire in 1937, while the possibility of 
the unpopularity of the tax is ex- 
pected to force its repeal in some 
of the States where it has been en- 
acted as a permanent measure. The 
seven States which have dropped 
the sales tax are: Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Maryland, in which 
States such legislation was allowed 
to expire automatically; New Jersey 
and Kentucky, where it was repealed 
as a result of popular protest; Ore- 
| gon where such a measure was de- 
feated three times at popular ref- 
erenda; and Minnesota where it was 
vetoed by the Governor. 

The 11 States in which it will ex- 
pire in 1937 are: Arkansas, 
rado, Idaho, Iowa, Missouri, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, West Virginia and Wyoming. 

It is admitted by the Bulletin that 
some of these emergency measures 
may be extended for another year 
or so, while there is also the possi- 
bility that some of the non-sales tax 
States may adopt such a levy for the 

| first time. x*e 


| MODERN STATE PLANNING 

YWENTY years ago in Illinois, un- 

| der the leadership of Governor 
Frank O. Lowden, a movement for 
reorganization of the administrative 
machinery of the State was under- 
taken. In the intervening years since 
that time, no less than 39 States 
have taken steps to reduce their 
number of 
boards and commissions to provide 
fiscal control systems which prevent 
spending in excess of budgetary ap- 
propriations, and to give their gov- 
ernors greater power and greater re- 
sponsibility for the administration 
of all State functions and services. 

The inventory comes as a result 
of a tabulation of State survey re- 
ports compiled by Robert M. Paige, 
secretary of the Governmental Re- 
Search Association, and published 
in the Bulletin of the Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House. 

In the past five years, Colorado, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, 
Rhode Island and Utah have adopt- 
ed laws which provide for a reor- 
ganization of the administrative 
machinery of the State. In Ala- 
bama, Iowa, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, North Carolina, 

Oklahoma, Texas and Wyoming, 









Very low train fares to Pacific North- 
west via Glacier Park now make it 
possible to include many additional 
thrills in Great Northern Railway's 
prepaid Western vacations. Visits to 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
Vancouver, Victoria! Side-trips to 





Take advantage of new 
prepaid stop-off tours 
through Glacier National 


Colo- 


separate departments, , 











comprehensive studies have been 
made and plans for reorganizing 
state government have been drafted. 

Surveys are under way in Cal- 
ifornia, Minnesota, Ohio, Oregon, 
and Connecticut to determine need- 
ed changes in the State govern- L 
mental structure and in the ma- “/ ’ 

— 

x * * 

NEWS OF THE STATES 

NJ ORTH DAKOTA, after passing on 
~" the question at the polls for the 
sixth time since statehood, will con- 
tinue to prohibit the sale of liquor 
within its borders. 

The Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
by a 4-3 decision on June 29 upheld 
the right of a union under the 
State labor code to picket a plant, 
employes of which had refused to 
join the union. 

A State-wide land use program as 
the initial step in a “master plan” 
for Mississippi is to be discussed at 
Jackson, July 10-11, by officials of 
32 State, Federal, commercial, and 
civic agencies. 

Despite the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
on the New York Minimum Wage 
Law for Women, Ohio put into effect 
on July 1 its minimum wage require- 
ments of from 13.02 to 21.87 cents 
an hour for women and minors em- 
ployed in restaurant and hotel in- 
dustries. More than 35,000 persons 
are affected. 








: See A TEE . - 
CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow of 


MT. WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating people 
return each Summer 
to the Crawford 
House at Crawford 
Notch, famous for its 
location, its clientele, 
its atmosphere and 
its service, Rates in- 
clude room and meals, 
as low as $5.00 a day; 
with bath one person 
as low as $7, two per- 
sons as low as $12, 
Season, July, Aug. 
Sept. Booklet and 
diagnosis of weekly 
and seasonal rates on 
request. 

Barron Hotel Co. 


It is easy to understand why motorists prefer Essolene. In mile- 
age Essolene leads the parade. This regular priced gasoline will 
give you noticeably better mileage than 9 out of 10 gasolines, 
and no gasoline—whether regular priced or premium—will give 














you more under hard summer driving conditions. Essolene ‘is 
kept out in front by the world’s leading oil organization... 
Esso Marketers. Stay out in front yourself... use Essolene! 
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Park. 250 alpine lakes! 60 
glaciers! Multi-colored 
mountain peaks! 1, 2 or 3 
day tours, including meals, 
lodging, transportation— 
$16.00; $28.25; $42.50. 


Mt. Rainier, Mt.Baker, the Olympics, 
Crater Lake! Alaskan cruises! Cal- 
ifornia! Choice of any direct route re- 
turning. Find out about these prepaid 
vacation trips. Then for greatest 
vacation value go Great Northern— 
on the air-conditioned Empire Builder 





Get copy of GREAT NORTHERN ‘Vacation Preview 


x ASK MR. WHITLOCK—Get all the information you need to plan a wonderful 
western trip this summer from Mr, E. H. Whitlock, General Agent, Great 
Northern Railway, 303 National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. His tele- 
phone number, National 1345. Mr. Whitlock will gladly supply you with 


literature and itineraries. Ask him 


about bargains in all-expense trips. 
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N° MATTER how you classify your expendi- few thousand miles you know what Ford V-8 


tures for car up-keep — it’s your total “dollar mileage” really means, 
expenditure that counts. How much “dollar 
mileage” is your car giving you? 

Dollars do go farther in the Ford V-8. 


Modern improved carburetion gives you un- 


It gives you more miles per dollar because 


it gives you all-round economy — low first 





cost, low up-keep cost, low depreciation and 
long life — as well as low gasoline and oil 


usual gasoline mileage with brilliant V-8 per- consumption. All these help to make the Ford 





formance. Most owners of today’s Ford change —-V.8 the most economical car. 





oil only at 2000-mile intervals and never add 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


a drop between changes. And after the first 
Frep Waring anp His PennsytvAnians on Tuesday night~ (Columbia) 


BE OUR GUESTS ® @e e@ and Friday nights (N. B. C.). 
. A 


See radio page for details, 
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$25 A MONTH, after usual 
down-payment, buys any model 
1936 Ford V-8 car, from any 
Ford dealer, 
United States. 


anywhere in the 
dak your Ford 
dealer about the new Universal 
Credit Company %%% per month 
Finance Plana, 
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President's Speech: 
How Press Viewed It 


HE President's speech of accept- 

ance impressed a minority of the 
press of the country by a promise of 
leadership but more than 70 per cent 
of commenting newspapers held that 
in its appeal to the voters it failed to 
convince, declaring no facts were ad- 
vanced to support the charge of eco- 
nomic tyranny and alleging an effort 
to create class antagonisms. 
aine@ by the critics of the President 
in his address to the convention, to 
discussion of the issues that are 
out in the current presidential 


It is maint 
that he failed, 
offer convincing 
likely to be fought 
campaign. 

“He tried to blot out sham and hypocrisy in the 
convention,” says the Chicago Tribune (Rep.), and 
that paper replies to his reference to “faith, hope 


and charity,” with the analysis: 

“He talks of faith, but has none in the orderty 
processes of the American government. He talks 
of hope, but he has condemned millions of his 


fellow citizens to the legion of misery. He prates 
of charity, but uses the billions at his disposal to 
enlist an army of payrollers whose true nature was 
strikingly revealed in the behavior of his brigadiers 
in the convention.” 


PEACE WANTED; NOT WAR 

The belligerent nature of the speech fails to 
meet with the approval of the New York Times 
(Dem.), although that paper feels that the Execu- 
tive “may be forgiven for having put a reminiscen- 
tial fighting quality into the first part of the 
speech.” 

In the opinion of the 
looking forward to more 
suggests that the country “feels that the time has 
come for words of hope and healing,” concluding 
with the assertion that “the period which we have 
now reached is one singularly propitious for coun- 
sels of peace and cooperation.” 

“It is simply a call for four more years of Roose- 
velt,” as understood by the New York Herald-Trib- 
une (Rep.), and the editorial remarks that “the 
President declares ‘war’ upon an_ unidentified 
enemy, to be conducted with a strategy unan- 
nounced to an objective undefined.” 

The Herald-Tribune concludes: “If one is to take 
the President as actually meaning what he says, 
then his speech assumes a deeper and much more 
significance For it announces a fun- 
damental philosophy of life and politics which is in 
marked contrast to that which has hitherto gov- 
erned in American affairs, and one which has cer- 
tainly never before been definitely imported into 
the policy of an active administration.” 


NO “BREATHING SPELL” 

“There is nothing new about ‘breathing spells’ to 
promote recovery; his appeal is strongly to the left 
wing,” avers the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Rep.), 
presenting this estimate: 

“In view of the proximity of Independence Hall, 
the urge to draw an analogy between political con- 
ditions in 1776 and 1936 was too strong to resist, 
but it proved unconvincing. 

“It is not hard to imagine what the men who 
dumped tea into Boston harbor would have done 
with potatoes forbidden to enter our market unless 
stamped and sealed in Government-approved con- 
tainers.” 

“It will confirm the fears of those who regard 
Mr. Roosevelt as an enemy of capitalism, and it will 
increase the confusion of those who do not know 
whether he is a great reformer or a great dema- 


are not 
editorial 


Times, “the people 
wars,” and 


its 


startling 


gogue,” asserts the Richmond News Leader (Dem.), 
with the query whether “the President really meant 
what he said about monopoly and economic 


tyranny.” 

“In America,” explains the Richmond paper, “we 
have two standards of public utterance—the cam- 
paign standard and the elected standard. The one 
presupposes verbal flourishes and forensic fury, a 
definite overstatement to produce a startling effect. 
The other is supposed to be more deliberate and 
less partisan, the expression of a man who, though 
chosen by a party, is President of all the people. 

“If Mr. Roosevelt was speaking in Philadelphia 
aS a candidate, that is one thing; but if he was 
speaking as President, that is quite another. It 
would be most disquieting were the country to as- 
sume that Mr. Roosevelt, speaking as a _ public 
official, sought to create the impression that he will 
devote his second term to scourging those he as- 
Sailed.” 


“RENDEZVOUS WITH DESTINY” 


Commenting on the statement that “this genera- 
tion has a rendezvous with destiny,” the Providence 
Journal (Ind.) holds that “intelligent patriotism 
requires an interpretation of that phrase in a very 
different sense from the one that he intended.” 

“Never before,” states the Indianapolis Star 
(Rep.), “has a candidate seeking the support of one 
of the great political parties made such an appeal 
as Roosevelt delivered in Philadelphia. The plane 
on which he has based his campaign will be a real 
disappointment to millions of thoughtful citizens, 
particularly in his own party, who did not take too 
Seriously the warnings of New Deal ‘reforms.’ 

“His invective against ‘economic royalists,’ ‘privi- 
leged princes,’ ‘industrial dictatorship’ came with 
poor grace and poor taste from the President of all 
the people. It was an obvious attempt at trying to 
array the have-nots against the haves.” 

“As in many other speeches,” argues the Topeka 
Daily Capital (Rep.), “he attempts to divide the 
people into two classes, those who are organized 
to rob and enslave the people, and those who are 
robbed and enslaved, of whom he is the willing 
though somewhat overburdened savior. He does not 
point out who the robbers of the pcople’s liberties 
are, but that is not to be expected. If we were to 
particularize he might have trouble to prove his as- 
sertions. 

“There is nothing safer than a general denun- 
ciation not aimed at anybody in particular, and 
often such a general charge is quite effective.” 

“The message was soul stirring,’ as viewed by 
the Birmingham Age-Herald (Dem,), and that 
paper offers the estimate of the effect of the ap- 
peal: “The President has still that great spirit that 
inspires belief in him, and in the future of the coun- 
try he leads. And while some may say that, in 
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Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


“And, Departing, Leave Behind Us—” 





view of existing circumstances, the Chief Executive 


is too sure of himself and of the Government, one 
is able to detect in his utterances a true sense of 
the responsibility that is his and a keen aware- 
ness of the widespread unrest and distrust in the 
existing order. When one finds a society where 
cight or ten mil‘ion men are unemployed even the 
blindest must sce that something is desperately 


wrong. 

“In the year 1936 Almerica must decide whether 
it chooses to go along with a new leadership, com- 
mitted only to a course to serve the greatest pos- 
sible number, or back to the qld leadership with 
whose policies and principles everyone is familiar.” 

“He has marked out the lines along which the 





Mr. McCarl's Plea 
Evokes Approval 


(FENERAL praise is voiced in the 

press for Comptroiier General 
McCarl in conduct of his office which 
he now relinquishes after fifteen 
years and wide endorsement is given 
his plea that waste and extravagance 


be eliminated from the nation’s 

spending. 

Indorsing Mr. McCarl’s judgment that Govern- 
ment’s spending should be reduced, commenting 


newspapers all laud the Comptroller General as a 
model official 


“The country has to thank you,” the Rich- 


mond News Leader (Dem.) “for what you stated. 
It says ‘Amen’, because the groaning taxpayers 
know that these agencies were created in an at- 


mosphere of panic. Mr. Roosevelt lifted the lid. 





You tried to put the lid down, but you found it 
to be the top to Pandora’s box. You could not 
get it tight again, though you did halt some of 
the follies and did rebuke some of the bureaucratic 
defiance of law. 

“It is to be hoped that Mr. McCarl’s Successor 
will be equally alive to the responsibilities of his 
position,” declares the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
(Rep.) 

Recognizing that the law prevents the reap- 
pointment of Mr. McCarl at the conclusion of his 
15-year term, the Savannah News (Dem.) states 
that the American people approve the plane on 


which he has conducted his office.” 

“What the public owes him can hardly be com- 
puted,” avers the Minneapolis Tribune (Ind.), 
while the Baltimore Sun (Dem.) remarks that “it 
is certainly not his fault that the Federal finances 




















Cartoonist Evans in the Columbus Dispatch 


The Thinker 





Steel's Labor Problem 


From the Newark News (Ind.): 
~ERIOUS labor trouble impends in the steel in- 
dustry. As spokesman for 95 per cent of the 
manufacturers, the American Iron & Steel Institute 
is out with a statement that the industry, always 
operated on the open shop basis, is prepared to 
withstand strikes and riots in its determination 
not to be unionized. This challenge will serve 
only further to stimulate the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization to go ahead with its plans 
to form the steel workers into one big union. 


* + & 


From the Wall Street Journal (Ind.): 
ACTORS favoring the industry's position against 
the closed shop include (1) the general rising 
tide of business coupled with present relatively 


American people can be counted upon to rally,” | 
Citizen 


thinks the Asheville (N. C.) 


the Atlanta Journal (Dem.) maintains: 


“The spirit of the New Deal i 
old Americanism, risen again in a 
and challenge to renew the 
energies of man. 
Roosevelt is o 


type that built our 


the 


faith and set 
The leadership of Franklin D. 
the same intrepid, the same creative 
Government’s 
He has come not to destroy, but to fulfill.” 


are in a worse state than they were when the act 


in the Federal Government.” 





(Dem.) and was passed.” high wage rates, both making for notably increas- 
“He has been a block to reckle spending,” ing annual incomesto the workers; (2) the pres- 

pirit of the thinks the Indianapolis Slar (Rep.), and the New- ent moribund condition of the Amalgamated As- 
time of doubt ark News (Ind.) commends his fitness to assist the | sociation Iron, Steel & Tin Workers; (3) the 
free the Byrd committee, as does the Lynchburg News divided nature of the opposition (President Green 
(Dem.) which says: and the part of the A. F. of L. outside the CIO are 

“We cannot conceive of any man who could clearly out of it from the standpoint of active sup- 

foundations. throw a better light on the waste and inefficiency | port of the latter's activities); (4) the poor fi- 


nancing of the drive. 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





(Editor's Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Back to State Responsibility 

Sir:—I see a serious future for 
Government unless it is radically rear- 
ranged. The taxing power and disburse- 
ment of money has got to be taken away 
from the Federal Government and 
turned over to the States. The taxing 
power exercised by the State legislatures 
would bring the responsibility for debt 
close to the people who have to pay it. 
If relief the past six years had been 
squarely up to the States, the cost would 
have been not more than one-half what 
it has been. It would have put the Fed- 
eral politician, along with the demands 
of the voting blocs, completely out 

The Federal Government should be 
restricted generally to national defense, 
diplomatic intercourse with other na- 
tions, operation of the postal 
rivers and harbors, interstate commerce, 
and possibly some other minor activi- 
ties—the cost of such Government to be 
paid by duty on imports, internal rev- 
enue, taxes on liquor, tobacco and other 
interstate commodities, with possibly a 
small general tax to cover deficiencies. 

We don’t have a member of Congress 
whose service is worth more to the na- 
tion than his board and lodging. The 
salary should be cut from $10,000, which 
with its perquisites probably now reaches 
$20,000 a year, down to, say, not to ex- 
ceed $5,000, the member to do his own 
typewriting, teeth-cleaning and manicur- 
ing. 

Under the sort of Federal Government 
I advocate, the member of Congress 
would have little service to erform, and 
he would not be threatened by voting 
blocs. There would not be any Federal 
money to distribute.... 

The idea widely prevalent with the 
average dumb-head voter is that Federal 
money is all “velvet... .” 

Put him on the State taxpaying list 
where he will get a practical demonstra- 
tion. Federal taxation, using the money 
in the purchase of votes, feeding the 
politician and debauching the morals of 
the people has got to stop or our Gov- 
ernment will cease to exist as now con- 
stituted. ... 

What will develop when the Federal 
Treasury is broke? How long can the 
present program continue? To my mind 
the next year will write important his- 
tory with us. ROBERT MORAN 
Rosario, Wash. 


our 


service, 


Favors Townsend Pensions 

Sir:—Plenty of old people received a 
loan from HOLC anticipating the com- 
ing of old-< pensions to help them 
their little homes. But if some- 
thing is not done soon to help, I am 
afraid they will lose their homes after 
all, unless the Government is lenient 
with the debtor. Something like tho 
Townsend Plan would be a God-send to 
our people and nation. The doctor's plan 
will open up a new day. F.M. MARSH. 
Anniston, Ala, 

x * * 

Townsend ‘“‘Rainbow-Chasing” 

S.r:—In your issue of June 8 I note 
an article “Fusion Talk in the Air” in 
which Dr. Townsend is quoted as sug- 
gesting a coalition with all opposing 
forces to get rid of Roosevelt. In the 
closing paragraph of this article, Repre- 
sentative McGroarty comments, “Dr. 
Townsend is chasing rainbows.” 

Californians insist that Representa- 
tive McGroarty espoused the Townsend 
plan with a presidential bee in his hat, 
hoping to ride into the White House on 
the Townsend band-wagon. The result 
was somewhat in the nature of “sour 
grapes” indicating that rainbow-chasing 
proved less profitable to him than to 
the Long Beach real estate agent. 
Fairhope, Ala, G. W. HERRING. 

~ * * 

Alaskan View of New Deal 

Sir:—I happen to be one of the men in 
Alaska who feels that he can see far 
enough ahead to realize the disaster 
which the policies of the New Deal will 
surely bring to the United States... . 
Perhaps words from the pen of men like 
Mr. Lawrence may waken the people of 
the country. I hope and pray that this 
may be true. God save us from another 


age 


save 


New Deal Administration! 
Talkeetna, Alaska. Cc. P. MORGAN. 
= @& 


A Texas Farmer’s Viewpoint 

Sir:—The town man and politician 
finds it very easy to tell the farmers 
what they should do to get better living 
out of the soil and more advantages for 
their families 

The plan of giving a farmer $5 an 
acre to plant peas on his poor land and 
another $10 to do the same on good black 


land is not the way to conserve our re- 
sources and Government funds. Only 
the family man who has poor land 


should be helped and the Government 
inspector should pick out the land to 
plant in peas and make more tillable 
The average farmer, especially a ten- 
ant, will plant good land in peas to get 
better picking which Government allows 
them. This doesn’t help the Govern- 
ment plan of taking care of erosion and 


washed-out land. The big planter 
doesn’t need Government aid under the 
law as his land is rich and he doesn't 
plant any poor land. 

It being unconstitutional now to pay 
a farmer pro rata of value of his pro- 
duction in cotton per acre, why disre- 
gard the Supreme Court decision and 
give any farmer Government cash on 
account of erosion when it clearly is 
shown the cbject is to keep down cotton 
production? The Bankhead Law is gone, 
and we should have respect for the Su- 
preme Court and the Constitution. The 
Supreme Court is about the only safe- 
guard we now have from the greed of 
politicians and corporations and various 
Isms prevalent among us. 

Palestine, Tex. Cc. H. DAVENPORT. 
x * * 


The New AAA in New York 

Sir:—The AAA has just invaded up- 
state New York through soil conserva- 
tion. Being a farm owner myself, I 
know that farmers are having a 
hard time making both ends meet and 
have no ready money with which to 
buy lime. The lime must be bought 
this Spring yet the Government check 
to pay for it will not come until Fall 
and it is easy to guess that each check 
is intended to bring a flock of Demo- 
cratic votes... . 

I cannot understand how the Farm 
Bureau, which is supposed to be non- 
partisan, non-political and the friend of 
the farmer, can be transformed into a 
vote getter and a postage saver for the 


President's absolute disregard for his 
most solemn promises makes him to be 
feared. R. W. MERCER. 
Ada, Okla. 

x * * 


100 Per Cent for F. D. R. 

Sir:—We are all for Roosevelt 100 per 
cent and can’t see how some intelligent 
people can be otherwise. 

Wilmington, Del, DR. F. C. SMITH. 
22 


Fears National Bankruptcy 

Sir:—If Mr. Roosevelt is reelected for 
another four years and continues his 
present policies the United States will 
be bankrupt and Mr. Roosevelt will be a 
dictator. In 1933 I was pretty strong 
for Roosevelt, but I am just as much 
against him now as I was for him. 
Harlan, Ky. J. H. BENNETT. 

* & @ 


Seven Roosevelt Votes 
Sir:—I have been a Republican for 35 
years, but I am not the kind of Re- 
publican I consider your paper repre- 
sents. . . . We all voted for Hoover in 
1932 and we (seven of us) will vote for 
Roosevelt next Fall. F. A. OULTON. 
Oak Grove, Ore. 
= eR 


Hoped for a Fusion Ticket 
Sir:—Personally, I was in line with 
your idea for a good old-line Democrat 
for second place on the Republican 
ticket. To stop the crowd in control of 


Democratic National Committee. 5 
Greene, N. Y. HARRIET ‘L. DAY. the Government at present will be a 
. 2s hard task,.for the $5,000,000,000 relief 


Drought in Virginia 

Sir:—Down here in the Southland we 
are having a drought such as has never 
been known. No gardens, pastures gone, 
no chance to store hay for the Winter, 
unless rain comes very soon, no corn 
crops. No doubt all this is sent as a 
plague on the people for signing up on 
crop controlling measures, destroying 
foodstuffs when folks all over the coun- 
try were starving—in other words, fol- 
lowing Baal or, you might say, worship- 
ing the devil. 

Heretofore when we had a surplus of 
grain it was stored in warehouses and 
kept for lean years, but since the crop 
control and plowing up of crops, that 
surplus has been destroyed and now that 
the drought and grasshoppers have de- 
stroyed so much this year it will have 
to be imported and to many the prices 
will be prohibitive.... M. J. FUGATE. 
Jonesville, Va. 

xt 
The President’s Promises 

Sir:—Permit me to congratulate you 
on your splendid editorial of June 22, 
“The Breathing Spell Congress.” . The 





fund is surely going to be used on those 

who seem the most vulnerable. 

Toledo, Ohio. A. E. TAYLOR. 
xx 


Appreciates Farm Aid 

Sir:—I am a Republican, but expect to 
vote for Roosevelt. Your editorial on the 
Cleveland convention is just fair. We 
can get along without two chickens in 
every pot. Neither do we need two cars 
in every garage. But we appreciate the 
Roosevelt help to the farmer. 
Davison, Mich. W. W. BROWN. 

xere 


Sees Republican Victory 
Sir:—I have been listening on the 
radio to the wonderful Republican con- 
vention. The party now has a candidate 
and an issue. They are in position to 
make a crusade for honesty and stability 
in office, against debt and extravagance 
and against unconstitutional, un-Ameri- 
can policies. The skies are bright for 
Republican victory. We cannot expect 
anything from the job holders, but hon- 
est people are going to be convinced. 
J. A. STARKWEATHER. 


Iron River, Wis. 








Placing the Blame 
For Nation's Debt 


({LOSE of the Federal fiscal year 

wit’ ~ national debt of nearly 34 
billior irs, an increase of more 
than 1. ions in three years, excites 
wide comment in the press, the ma- 
jority of which charges the deficit to 
waste and extravagance. Defending 
editors emphasize the necessity for 
enormous relief funds and also in- 
stance the bonus payment as an item 
in the outgo. 


The necessity that the debt shall be recognized 
as resting on all the people of the nation is broughs 
out in the debate over the financial condition of 
the Government. 

“This biggest deficit has been incurred during a 
year when there was an unexpectedly large in- 
crease in Federal revenue,” states the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin (Rep.), and that paper draws the 
conclusion: 

“The burden of increased national debt, the reck- 
lessness of expenditure which creates deficits, ulti- 
mately resulting in more national debt, the contin- 
ual increase of taxation, even if immediately laid 
upon the corporation and the rich, finally rests on 
the shoulders of everybody, in the increased cost of 
living and increased price of all commodities re- 
quired for comfortable living.” 


EVERY MAN’S BURDEN 


“A tremendous amount of money was expended 
by Congress,” says the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph 
(Dem.), “and the burden of debt will rest upon 
every man, woman and child in the country for a 
generation.” 

“In view of the hair-raising orgy of extrava- 
gance,” contends the New York Herald-Tribune 
(Rep.), “it is not surprising that each session should 
have ended on a note of taxation.” 

“Congress secms just to agree,” according to the 
Baltimore Sun (Dem.), “that the wealth and re- 
sources of the American taxpayers are unlimited.” 


A WORD OF EXPLANATION 


In defending the Government, 
Times (Dem.) argues: 

“No one can question the necessity of some gov- 
ernmental expenditure at three points, if not four, 
National defense must be maintained. Veterans 
suffering from war disabililies have a clear claim 


the New York 
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Cartoonist Ray in the Kansas City Star 


The Signboards Are Specific 





on the Government: ‘Some Federal contribution to 
relief of unemployment is both essential and in- 
evitable, until the States and municipalities are able 
to handle this problem for themselves. 

“But the fact remains that if there are to be 
economies in Washington really large enough to 
bring the national budget into balance they must 
come at these four points, including farm relief, 
for this is where the great bulk of the Government’s 
money goes.” 

“The budget will be balanced,” in the opinion of 
the Sacramento Bee (Dem.), “as promptly as this 
can be done without permitting citizens who can- 
not secure private employment to experience suf- 
fering from hunger and cold. This policy we bes 
lieve justified, both from an economic and a hus 
mane standpoint.” 





Quips in the News 


From Out the Fog 
Presidential candidates may sometimes be named 
in smoke-filled rooms, but the apartments in 
which platforms are drafted are usually enveloped 
in fog.—Philadeiphia Evening Bulletin. 
* * # 
One Form of Boondoggling 
It was a good lesson for federal officeholders 
that they had to go to the convention city and 
applaud for five days. They may now have more 
sympathy for project employes who lean on 
shovels.—Toledo Blade. 
* * * 
Latest Aid to Taxpayer 
The Treasury «t Washington has a machine ene 
abling Government officials to sign a considerable 
number of checks at once. We seem to be ap- 
proaching the time when no taxpayer can afford 
to be without one.—Worcester Gazette. 


* * * 
Those Keynote Speeches 
Ask a delegate his impression of a keynote speech 
and he'll probably answer, “Three long years.”— 
Saginaw (Mich.) vam. 


Why the eas of Name? 

There is a strong suspicion that those Economie 
Royalists are the same fellows who used to be 
Tories, but the cause of the metamorphosis is not 
clear.—Indianapolis Star. 
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TO THE PUBLIC 


AND THE EMPLOY EES 
im the 
STEEL INDUSTRY 














| CAMPAIGN to unionize the employees of the Steel 


Industry has been announced. 


In order that the employees and the public may 
know the position of the Steel Industry in the face of 
the threatened drive, the Industry makes this statement 
through the American Iron and Steel Institute. 


Persons and organizations not connected with the 


Industry have taken charge of the campaign. 


There are many disturbing indications that the 
promoters of the campaign will employ coercion and 
intimidation of the employees in the Industry and fo- 


ment strikes. 


The objective of the campaign is the “closed shop,” 
which prohibits the employment of anyone not a union 
member. The Steel Industry will oppose any attempt to 
compel its employees to join a union or to pay tribute 


for the right to work. 


No employee in the steel industry has to join any 
organization to get or hold a job. Employment in the 
Industry does not depend upon membership or non- 
membership in any organization. Advancement depends 
on individual merit and effort. These are fundamental 
American principles to which the Industry will stead- 
fastly adhere. 


The Steel Industry believes in the principles of collective 
bargaining, and it is in effect throughout the Industry. 


The overwhelming majority of the employees in 
the Steel Industry recently participated in annual elec- 
tions under their own representation plans and elected 
their representatives for collective bargaining. The elec- 
tions were conducted by the employees themselves by 
secret ballot. One of the purposes of the announced cam- 
paign is to overthrow those plans and the representatives 


so elected. 


The Steel Industry is recovering from six years of 
depression and huge losses, and the employees are now 
beginning to receive the benefits of increased operations. 
Any interruption of the forward movement will seriously 
injure the employees and their families and all businesses 
dependent upon the Industry, and will endanger the wel- 


fare of the country. 


The announced drive, with its accompanying agi- 


tation for industrial strife, threatens such interruption. 


The Steel Industry will use its resources to the best 
of its ability to protect its employees and their families 
from intimidation, coercion and violence and to aid them 
in maintaining collective bargaining free from interfer- 


ence from any source, 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 
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Underwood & 
PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 
J. R. McCarl, Comptroller General of the United 
States for the last fifteen years, on his last day in 
office tells newspaper men that his policies in the past 
have kept Government spending within the limit of 
the law, that present emergency agencies make for 
extravagance and that in the near future a broad 
reorganization of government agencies should be 
undertaken in the interest of economies. 








The Clash of Policies 
On Foreign Trade 


MERICAN business men are sell- 
ing a larger and larger volume of 
their products to foreigners and are 
buying more and more from foreign 
producers. 

Trade has risen steadily for the last 
five months and in the foreign field is 
higher than since 1931. On its con- 
tinued rise depends the prospect for 
full and normal recovery in American 
agriculture and industry. 


Markets abroad normally absorb the surplus of 
products and capital that are unable to find a 
profitable market at home. 

Their sharp contraction after 1929 is credited 
with throwing at least 3,000,000 men of work 
in the United States, and with throwing farm and 
industrial products back on an American market 
that was unable to absorb them without drastic 
price adjustments. 


TWO ROADS TO FOLLOW 

In the midst of signs of present improvement the 
country is facing the question of a complete re- 
vision in its system of foreign trade. 

At issue is the following: 

Should the United States seek to broaden its for- 
eign markets by using reciprocal trade agreements 
to bring about a gradual but general lowering of 
tariffs against imports so that foreigners can ob- 
tain dollars to use in buying more? 

Or: 

Should the United States trv to expand trade by 
bargaining with individual countries for advantages 
and by using tariffs and control over exchange as 
weapons to gain concessions from foreign buyers? 

The first method is that now being applied by 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State. 

The second method is that advocated by George 
N. Peek. former foreign trade adviser to President 
Roosevelt. 

The issue is regarded by officials in Washington 
as one of the most important to be decided by the 
political campaign getting under way. 


out 


Winning Foreign Business 


Federal Control of Export Trade 
Has Disadvantages 


(THE way the two methods of approaching the for- 
eign trade problem would work in practice is 
being shown by aciual illustrations. 

They are illustrations that influenced the present 
sharp division of opinion. 

One was afforded by a deal which German in- 
terests proposed some months ago and details of 
which are now being revealed. 

Germany wanted to buy 800,000 to 1,000,000 bales 


of American cotton, which the United States 
wanted badly to sell. But she wanted to do busi- 
ness on what amounted to a barter basis—along 


the lines proposed by Mr. Peek—and this country 
turned down the offer. 
The business then went to Brazil. 


WHY THE TRADE WAS REJECTED 


Just why was more than $50,000,000 worth of trade 
spurned by this Government? 

The answer is: Because it balked at the idea of 
spreading its economic planning to the foreign field, 

The Germans offered to pay for this cotton in a 
special form of currency. This currency could be 
used only to buy German goods. The Government 
would have been in the position of parcelling out 
the German marks to importers. In that connec- 
tion it thought of German made fabric gloves. 

Mail order houses and other distributors import 
large quantities of these gloves. They would buy 
the special German marks from the Government 
and use them to import gloves at a discount. But, 
this Government figured, if one set of buyers is 
given the chance to get cut-price gloves, how can 
this same opportunity be denied to their competi- 
tors? And if the Government is parcelling out 
exchange to use in buying great quantities of Ger- 
man goods, what will American manufacturers say? 

Officials see the government in thousands of sit- 
uations similar to that one if it should undertake 
to engage in trade deals with the bargaining agen- 
cies of other governments. Onée started on the 
road to a “planned” foreign trade they decided that 
there is no stopping short of an expanding control 
over internal trade as well. 

So the German deal was down and the 
idea of individual bargaining agreements was drop- 
ped by the present Administration. 

But the Government is not opposed to 
dividual deals that individual companie 


turned 


any in- 


can make 
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abroad without involving the Government itself. 

Thus, during the past week, word was received 
by officials here that a deal had been closed for the 
sale of 65,000 bales of cotton to Sweden as a result 
of bargaining by an individual American manutfac- 
turer. 

This manufacturer was in the market for paper 
making machinery. He found that he could buy this 
machinery at much greater advantage in Sweden 
than in this country, but he hesitated at the idea 
of spending nearly a million dollars in a foreign 
market. 

Officials suggested might let the 


here that he 
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Swedes know that he would do business on the 
basis of their purchase of American cotton rather 
than Brazilian or Egyptian cotton. He bargained 
on that basis and came back with orders for cotton 
which were placed with American brokers 

Scores of deals of this kind are reported as going 
on, 

In one of them, an American manufacturer has 
agreed to find a market for $1,000 worth of German 
glass eyes each month in payment for goods that 
he sold in Germany. 

Secretary Hull takes the position that exchange 
agreements between individual American exporters 
and foreign buyers can be worked almost any 
basis, if anti-dumping laws are not violated. But 
he is opposed to the idea of government interven- 


on 


tion to negotiate these deals and to control the flow 
of exports and imports 


ISSUE THAT CONFRONTS EXPORTERS 

Foreign however, are moving deeper 
and deeper into controls over the import of com- 
modities that are needed by them and into sub- 
sidies to push export of commodities of which they 
have a surplus, 

The issue is whether this country, which tried in- 
ternal control of industry through NRA with ques- 
tionable results, should now take a flyer into control 
of external trade. 

One side thinks that it is the only way to regain 
markets. 

The other side insists that experience shows it to 
result in contraction of trade. 

At present the Government is experimenting with 
general tariff reductions on selected articles and 
claims that the increase in foreign trade is a direct 
result. 

They support this observation with figures to 
show that the sharpest trade increases have oc- 
curred with countries entering into reciprocal trade 
agreements with the United States. Those agree- 
ments involve general tariff reductions, 


countries, 





Growing Labor Problems 


Mr. Lewis’ Unionization Plan Brings 
Hints of Strife to Come 


OHN L. LEWIS, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America and head of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, is becoming the most 
important figure in today’s business picture. 

On his decisions, more than on the decisions of 
the President, may depend the course of trade in 
the months ahead. 

Already his moves and plans are the 


object of the 


closest attention in the White House and among 
members of the Cabinet. They also are the object 
of equally close, if not closer, attention among the 
leaders of American industry. 

The reason is that John Lewis is setting out to 
do what never has been done in this county—even 


in the days of NRA—that is, to unionize the masses 
of American working men. 

The group of labor leaders he heads now control 
labor in the coal mines, the garment factories and 
some of the textile mills of the country. They have 
their eyes centered now on the steel industry, the 





Wide 


WHEN STRIKES THREATEN 


World 


Edward F, McGrady, Assistant Secretary of Labor, 

finds his desk piling up with reports from affected 

industrial areas. At present his time is being devoted 
almost exclusively to the restive steel industry. 


rubber industry, the automobile industry and other 
mass production industries of the country. 

A drive to organize steel workers is started. When 
it got under way only about 8,000 of the 500,000 em- 
ployes of that industry were in the A. F. of L. union. 


MAY LEAD TO SERIOUS STRIKES 


The strategy of Lewis is to spend the months 
between now and next April in an organization 
drive and then, when contracts with coal operators 
expire, to present labor demands to both industries. 

But officials of the Department of Labor already 
admit apprehension over the possibility that trou- 


ble may be precipitated within the next few 
months. They doubt if organization work can pro- 
ceed according to plans without leading to con- 
flicts that may force action by Lewis. 

As a result, future calculations concerning the 
course of business are being based by the Gov- 


ernment’s forecasters on the question of a strike 
or no strike in the steel industry. 

A strike, if successful in closing plants and if pro- 
longed beyond a brief period, would, according to 
Government officials, have a pronounced effect on 
the course of recovery. 

This would be particularly true if sympathetic 
strikes should break out in key sections of the au- 
tomobile industry just at the time when new 
models were moving into production and if the 
textile workers joined up, or the rubber workers 
went out. 

Lewis takes the position that trouble, if it comes, 
will have to be forced by the employers. He said 
that his committee intends to force no ai 
this time and described a strike as “foolish, unnec- 
essary and unjustifiable unless the steel corpora- 
tions provoke it.” 

The steel industry throughout its history has been 
open shop. It advertises now that workers will be 
protected from outside organizers and outside or- 
ganizations that may try to enlist them. The unions, 
in pushing organization drives now, believe that 
they will be protected by the Federal Wagner Labor 
Relations Act, which still has to meet a Supreme 
Court 


LABOR CHIEFTAIN TO THE FORE 

John L, Lewis is recognized by employers and by 
Government officials as one of the shrewdest and 
most forceful of this country’s labor leaders. He 
heads a union with a rich treasury. He is regarded 
as highly ambitious. He has the ear of President 
Roosevelt. 

His expressed belief is that American labor must 
be organized along the lines of “one big union” for 
each industry—rather than on the basis of par- 


issues 


test. 
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RADIO AND INDUSTRY 
By DAVID SARNOFF 
President, Radio Corporation of 
America 
i lage contribution of industry to broad- 
casting, and of broadcasting to in- 
dustry are very great indeed. Through 
this mutuality of interests, the American 


= 


tadio has thus provided a new force 
and a new dimension to all advertising, 
for this influence is not limited to ad- 
vertisers over the radio. It provides an 
overflow of good will, which multiplies 
the effectiveness of the sponsor's adver- 
tising in every other medium. The 
reader is also a listener, and his sense 
of relationship to the sponsors of his 


public is served far beyond any other : : 
people on earth. . favorite programs is carried over to every 
In the United States there are now day life. All advertising is thereby bene- 

twenty-three million homes and three fited, 

million automobiles equipped with radio | How much radio has contributed to 
receivers. It has been estimated that the | business recovery cannot be calculated. 
reste American  pub- That is has been a substantial factor, I 
lic has invested do not doubt, and that it will make 


more than three 
billion dollars in 
receiving appa- 
ratus. If all the 
radio sets in our 
land were tuned 
to the same pro- 
f gram, ninety 
million persons, 
approximately 
three-quarters of 





David Sarnoff our population, 
could listen at 
he same time, to a single voice... . 


The fact that American radio is inde- 
pendent, democratic, and popular in the 
deepest sense cf the word, is due di- 
rectly to the cooperation of American 
business and industry. Their primary 
purpose is to please their listeners, to 
win their good-will, to deserve their 
gratitude and thereby obtain their pat- 
ronage. 

Likewise, the contribution of radio to 
industry and commerce is inherent in the 
opportunity afforded them to extend the 
scope and effectiveness of their message 
to the public. By the appeal 
of business to programs of entertainment, 
nformation and education, the advertiser 
is enabled to go beyond mere self-service. 

This aspect of radio is helping to re- 
mold the relations between advertisers 
and the public. Through the air, the ad- 
vertiser gives the public these valuable 
services of cultural satisfaction, in ad- 
dition to the message of his particular 
product or institution. 


Joining 


Through broadcasting, advertisers can 
serve not only their customers but the 
public at large with the finest music, the 
greatest talent, leading sports events, 
interesting news commentaries, and a 
thousand and one informative and edify- 
ing programs. 

The deep appreciation for the service 
thus rendered may not always 
late, but it is there. It 


be articu- 
affects the aver- 





further contributions in the future is also 
certain. 

Whatever the true relationship of mass 
production and mass consumption may 
be, whatever significance it may have 
in the solution of our economic problems, 
radio is a new and potent medium in ad- 
vertising and selling that can aid in re- 
storing the balance. 

By its contribution to higher standards 
of living, by the creation of new and un- 
satisfied wants and by the swiftness of 
its contact, radio is a factor of great im- 
portance in our efforts to achieve greater 
economic security and social progress. 
(From an address delivered before the 
32d annual convention of the Advertising 
Federation of America, Boston, June 29.) 


THE TAX ON CAPITAL 


By WALTER S. LANDIS 
Vice President, American Cyanamid 
Company 
THE American public is 

a new form af taxation that is new 
in the sense that the degree to which it 
is likely to proceed in rate is higher than 
anything experienced since Revolutionary 
It is not a profits tax or an in- 
come tax. It is not an excise tax or a 
property tax. It is a straight out and 
out capital tax. 

The basic formula for this novel capi- 
tal tax is commonly described as infla- 
tion. ... We can assume to express our 
meaning in simple terms of an expan- 
sion of the volume or quantity of money 
or credit without a corresponding ex- 
pansion in the security behind this money 
or credit. ... 

When the volume of 


experiencing 


days, 


this 


quantity of 


credit money or greenback money ex- 
pands without a corresponding increase 
in the material security behind it, the 
value of the individual unit decreases, 


Technically we say the purchasing power 


age American's attitude toward the of our unit, which is the dollar, decreases 
ponsors of the programs he has en- or that prices rise. 
joyed Any such inflationary policy, and we 





have been in such a period for three or 
more years, is the equivalent of levying 
a capital tax upon those forms of prop- 
erty or possessions the value of which is 
represented in dollars. . 

In any inflationary period 
not know from day to day what the tax 
rate is going to be. To be sure that our 
Government had placed it high enough 
they formally adopted a rate of 40 per 
cent in 1933 when the dollar was de- 
valued, with provision for increasing this 
to 50 per cent by administrative decree. 
... But of even more serious thought is 
the fact that this 40 per cent rate was 
only a semi-official Geclaration, for actu- 
ally the rate is not determinable in ad- 


+ 000,000. A very large part of each ‘dol- 

| lar of expenditure has found its way 

back to labor in some capacity. It has 

alone furnished 1,- 

150.465 man hours of 

one does work to our own 


employees, to say no- 
thing of thousands of 
others who have 
benefited in other in- 
dustries. 
Practically 
major business has 
participated in its 
construction. One in- 
dustry, the electrical, 
alone participated to the extent of $3,- 


every 
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vance, and before we are through with | 796.311. 

this phase of our history this rate may go Now the significant fact is that this 

up to 50 or 60 or 70 or even 99 per is an example of how our well-being, 

a” Sa | whether we be employer or employee, is 
In the Fall of 1933 the situation was dependent upon the investment of cap- 


developing that looked like a rate of 90 
per cent might follow in comparatively 
few years. In 1934 the 
look so high, possibly something of the 
order of 60 per cent. At the present 
time the rate is again looking high and 
in the next four or five years it is quite 
easily conceivable that this capital tax 
rate levied against mortgages, insurance 


ital. 


But we recognize that capital must 
rate did not have reasonable encouragement to make 
such an investment. Before they will 


pus their money to work to develop and 
maintain business enterprise, which is 
the key to prosperity, investors must 
feel reasonably sure that their invest- 
ment is not going to be undermined by 


policies, bonds, savings bank accounts legislative onslaughts in the form of ex- 
and other forms of representative wealth cessive taxation or inimical laws that 
expressed in dollars, might run as high prevent efficient, orderly and harmon- 
as 90 per cent. ious conduct of business. I am glad to 


The cure for this situation is not 
simple. . . . The poison originates from 
an unbalanced governmental budget. No 
certain cure can be applied until that 
budget is balanced, and, therefore, the 
longer the unbalancing the more poison 
absorbed by the system and the more 
harm to the patient, It cannot now 
be wholly corrected, in my opinion, and 
we must all be prepared, either to di- 
vest ourselves of the particular type of 


sée that the sound reasoning of Amer- 
icar opinion is being alive to this. 
Whatever the real cause may have 
been for the years of depression which 
followed 1930 variousiy atiributed to an 
aftermath of the World War, to an over- 
extension of credit, world economic and 
conditions, whatever the cause, I 
am certain of one thing, it is the revival 
of American enterprise initiative 
which is restoring us to a sound, healthy 


other 


and 


capital which suffers severely through condition. 

such taxation, or else pay the penalty | It seems to me that in seeking a basis 
and strive to stop the spread of the | for recovery and the reemployment of 
poison within the present limitations. | those who are employable, that we 
That means the budget should be bal- | Should remember that our years of in- 
anced at the earliest possible date.— | dustrial progress are built upon indi- 
(From an article in the June issue of vidual enterprise. The pent-up demand 


Public Affairs, New York.) 





WHAT INVESTORS REQUIRE 
By EUGENE G. GRACE 


President, Bethlehem 


A\t E 


have just witnes 


arising out of deferred maintenance, re- 
habilitation, replacement of obsolete 
machinery in productive industry. and 
new construction required investment of 
many billions of dollars. 


: Management is not alone in recog- 
Steel Corporation nizing the need of the day. Workers, 
ed in full opera- too, recognize the necessity for lending 


tion Virtually a new industry in Buf- every encouragement to American en- 
falo, created within the short space of terprise and initiative. Such encourage- 
one year this continuous strip ment we have had from our workers. 
sheet mill with a capacity of 600,- | (From a speech at opening of Bethle- 
000 tons a year. , hem's new mill in Lackawanna, N. Y., 
The cost of the mill is nearly $20,- June 30) 


“FOREIGN TRADE UP—LABOR SITUATION A KEY TO. 
BUSINESS—EFFECT OF BONUS SPENDING 








—Wide World 
FISCAL REVIEW 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau in giving the 

nation a report via the radio on the country’s finances 

at the close of the fiscal year 1936 says that “two 

important facts stand out.” First—“An increase in 

Federal revenue.” Second.—"“A decrease in Federal 


expenditures aside from the payment to veterans.” 





ticular crafts. 


up with 


skilled He labor’s future tied 

an exercise of political power used in a 
way to bring the force of Government to its side. 

The Supreme Court in the NRA case and the Guf- 
fey Coal case has shut the door to Government reg- 
ulation of labor relations in production industries, 
such as mining, manufacturing and farming. 

Lewis and his group propose to move in and or- 
ganize labor on a basis that would give workers a 
bargaining power comparable to that which the 
government sought to guarantee them by law be- 
fore the Constitutional prohibitions were imposed, 

If they run against an opposition that would lead 
to an order for a steel strike business could quickly 
be affected. 

If they enter a strike then the whole future of 
this country’s labor movement would be at stake, 
with the fate of John L. Lewis wrapped up in the 
strike outcome. At the moment his movement is 
capturing the interest of official Washington. 


sees 





The Bonus and Business 


Expected Boom Fails to Appear; 
Drought Affects Retail Trade 


VARIETY of powerful factors are reacting on 
general business at the moment. 

Drought in important farming districts is caus- 
ing some slack in retail trade. Farmers are inclined 
to go slow in spending their cash until they can see 
more clearly the outcome of the crop year. 

Yet assurance of heavy government relief ex- 
penditures in drought districts assures that farm- 
ers will not be to the stream of purchasing 
power regardless of what the weather does. 


lost 


Then the veterans’ bonus is providing uncer- 
tainty. 
Thus far veterans have received bonds in the 


amount of $1,663,000,000, but they have cashed less 
than $700,000,000 of that amount and the total of 
their actual expenditures is far below that. 

The report received by Veterans’ Administration 
officials here is that those who regeived adjusted 
service bonds are showing no disposition to spend 
them hurriedly. Merchants report that while there 
is some influence of bonus spending on trade, it is 
not pronounced. 

Government prognosticators express the opinion 
that the effect of the bonus payment will be slow 
and cumulative, without the sudden after-effect 
that many had predicted. 

Most uncertain factors is that 
growing from the labor organization drive now un- 
der way. Officials are keeping their fingers crossed 
when watching this situation develop. 


of the business 


Actually, industrial production continues to run 
close to the 1923-25 “normal,” which is about 19 per 
cent under 1929. 

The expectation is that July and August will see 
a slump that will carry both production and em- 
ployment indexes definitely September is 
scheduled as the turning point for a Fall upturn 
that will be expected to follow the seasonal pattern, 

This upturn, according to all official calculations, 
will be sharp unless the drought should cut heavily 
into farm production over a large part of the Mid- 
dle West and South, and unless strikes force cure 
tailment of industrial production. 

The Department of Labor in a new and compre- 
hensive report estimates that nearly 5.000.000 per- 
sons have found jobs since May, 1933, and that 
the number of employed workers now is close to 


lower. 


1930. A number of industries are giving jobs to 
more persons than they did in 1929. 

Still unknown, however, is the total number of 
unemployed. The Department of Labor now is 


convinced that unemployment cannot be estimated 
with any degree of accuracy and must await a 
general census—probably to be made next April—~ 
before a definite determination. 


Policing Retail Trade 


Funds Lacking for Federal Supervision 
Of Business and Labor Practices 
‘ONGRESS decided that retail trade should be 

policed to end price practices that its majority 
regarded as unfair. 

Congress also decided that the Federal Govern- 
ment should police the labor practices of corpora- 
tions working on government contracts. 

But Congressmen, it now turns out, neglected to 
provide funds for the policing. 

The Federal Trade Commission has the job of 
watching over the price practices of 2,000,000 con- 
cerns, and the Labor Department has the job of 
watching employment conditions in industries doing 
work for the Government. 

Activities of both of these agencies will be 
ited by the amount of money on hand to do the 
policing job—which is almost nothing. 


] 


ume 


This means a period between now and next Jan- 
uary, or later, before much is done to apply the 
provisions of the two acts. 

Owen Scott. 
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ALL eyes are converging, 
"in the field of labor rela- 
tions, on the organization 
drive now under way in the 
steel industry. The industrial 
union faction of the American 
Federation of Labor is seeking 
to gather into one industrial 
union a majority of all workers 
and, by having it recognized 
as the sole bargaining agency, 
to alter the historic pattern of 
employe relations in this five- 
billion-dollar industry. 

The American Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute issued a _ statement 

+ forth the position of the employers. 
It said, in part: 

“Persons and organizations not 
connected with the industry have 
taken charge of the campaign. 

“The objective of the campaign 
is the ‘closed shop,’ which prohibits 
the employment of any one not a 
union member. The steel industry 
will oppose any attempt to compel 
its employes to join a union or to 
pay tribute for the right to work. 

“The steel industry believes in 
the principle of collective bargain- 


ing and it is in effect throughout , 


the industry. 


+ 


| 


setting | 





“The steel industry will use its | 


resources to the best of its ability 
to protect its employes and 


their | 


families from intimidation, coercion | 


and violence and to aid them in 


maintaining collective bargaining 
free from interference from any 
source.” 


VIOLENCE DEPRECATED 


As the heads of the ten unions 
comprising the Committee for In- 
dustrial organization met at 
Washington to map the campaign, 
their leader, John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, 
replied to the Steel Institute that 
bloodshed was no part of the or- 
ganizers’ plans. 

Philip Murray, chairman of the 
organizing committee, charged that 
companies had already opened a 
campaign of provocation through 
discharge of workers for joining the 
union. 
kidnaping of one of the organizers, 
Claude Kramer, who was said to 
have been taken from a hotel at 
Steubenville by eight men, placed 
on a train and told not to return. 

Details were placed before the 
Senate committee which has been 
charged with investigating terror- 
ism and espionage in labor rela- 
tions. Investigators for the com- 
mittee are already at work, being 
recruited mainly from the Depart- 


He told also of an alleged | 


| 
| 


Companies Close Ranks to Resist Campaign For Organizing 


Employes Into Industrial Unions 


ment of Labor and the Labor 
Board. Public hearings are ex- 
pected to begin shortly. 

Mr. Phillips said that the steel 
industry is endeavoring to buy 
newspaper support by its publica- 
tion of full-page advertising in 375 
newspapers from Maine to Florida. 

“The industry’s arsenal of 
weapons is full,” he declared, “hav- 
ing recently been increased over 
and above what was on hand from 
1934, when a strike threat- 
ened.” 

Ear! F. Reed, counsel for the Na- 
tional Steel Company, predicted 
that the present drive may lead to 
a general strike of labor unions. 
“England learned its lesson,” he 
added, “in its genera] strike.” 

Replied Mr. Murray: “An attempt 


S 


to smear us with the general strike | 


idea.” 
POLL OF MEN AT WORK 
Meanwhile the Steel Institute 


announced that, in a secret poll of 
nearly 300,000 employes in 10 major 
plants, 92 per cent indicated their 
preference for collective bargaining 
through existing employe repre- 
sentation plans, as compared with 
90 per cent last year and 85 per cent 
in 1934. 


Employe representation plans are 


what are known by labor leaders as 
“company unions.” Their conten- 


tion is that such unions, receiving | 


a measure of financial support from 
the companies, actually represent 
the company, which thus, they say, 
“sits on both sides of the bargaining 
table.” 


LABOR DEPARTMENT CONCERN 


The Department of Labor betrays 
deep concern over the clouds over- 
hanging the steel industry. The 
Secretary, Frances Perkins, asserted 
that she has sent out an adequate 
force of observers to keep in touch 
with the unionization drive. She 
deprecated the idea that a strike is 
involved, declaring that it is merely 
a movement to extend an existing 
labor organization. 

Commenting on what she called 


the Steel Institute’s declaration of | 


war without quarter on the organiz- 
ing campaign, she expressed the 


hope that the companies “would not | 


do anything foolish and against the 
public interest and themselves.” She 
cautioned them against getting 
nervous and panicky. 

The Committee for Industrial Or- 
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| Italian aggression was 





ganization, meeting in Washington, 
planned to widen its campaign to in- 
clude other mass production indus- 
tries. Organizing activities were 
to be extended into the South, where, 
it was forecast, they might expect to 
meet with resistance in an especially 
violent form. Rubber union officials 
had within the past few weeks been 
assaulted and driven from Gadsden, 
| Alabama. 

| At this same meeting of the com- 
| 

| 





mittee, two additional unions for- 
mally joined forces with the indus- 





Mr.McC 


trial union group. ‘hese were the 
rubber and automobile workers, 
whose membership was said to total 
88,000 at the present time. 

Of this total, the rubber workers 
claimed 28,000 in an industry of 
108,000; automobile workers claimed 


| 60,000 in an industry of 350,000 em- 


ployees. 


WELCOMING THE NEWCOMERS 
The addition of these two unions 
brings the number in the committee 


| up to twelve. It represents member- 


arl's Swan Song: A 


+ 
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LABOR: STORM CLOUDS OVER THE STEEL 





ship of well in excess of a million out 
of the three million or more mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor. Some of the committee’s 
unions, however, are not affiliated 
with the Federation, notably the 
radio workers. There is doubt also 
about rubber and automobile unions, 
which have not accepted charters in 
the form offered by the Federation. 

Moreover, the steel union is being 
built up in violation of jurisdictions 
granted to certain craft unions, and 
the attitude of the Federation leaves 
room for guessing how a large in- 
dustrial union in this field would be 
received by the craft union leaders 
that dominate the Federation. 

All of which facts leave open the 


omy Plea 


Retiring Comptroller General Recommends a Tighter Grip by 


**] AM A STICKLER for the 

letter of the law. I believe 
Congress should be supreme in 
expressing the will of the 
people.” 


Thus J. R. McCafl, whose 15-year 
term as Comptroller General ex- 
| pired at midnight June 30, summa- 
rized his philosophy of govern- 
mental spending. 
ing his first and only press con- 
ference. 

In addition to meeting the re- 
porters, Mr. McCarl did three other 
things, his last two days in office, 
which focused public attention upon 
him. 

First, he aimed a farewell salvo at 
governmental extravagance. 

Second, he offered to aid the spe- 
cial Senate committee headed by 
Senator Byrd (Dem.) of Virginia, 
which is seeking a basis for reor- 
ganizations and economies in the 
Federal Government. 

Third, he sent a letter to each 


official and employe in his office, | 


calling for “a resolute and purpose- 
ful Congress” to control the nation’s 
fiscal policies. 


HIS FAREWELL STATEMENT 

The statement Mr. McCar! issued 
on his farewell from his office fol- 
lows: 

“While I have not had time to 
made definite plans for the future, 
I expect, after a brief rest, to re- 
sume the practice of law. In what 
field or in what permanent loca- 
tion I have not definitely concluded 
but, naturally, I will feel a keen in- 
terest in matters governmental and 
especially in those problems having 


He was address- 


| 








relation to the fundamentals of our | 


System of government. No one 


[Continued 


| that the sanctions weapons had not 


been employed fully by the League 


| members. 
The strongest plea against the 
| League’s backing down on _ its 


| pledges to protect Ethiopia from 


made by 


| Charles te Water, delegate of South 


Africa. Panama warned the As- 
sembly of “a strong current of opin- 
ion favoring the withdrawal of all 
Latin-American States.” 
Meanwhile, Haile Selassie, watch- 
ing the course of events from the 
seclusion of his hotel room, on July 
2 reminded the League again of its 
obligations by making two de- 
mands. First, he asked for a $50,- 
000,000 loan, guaranteed by the 
League, to defend Ethiopia’s integ- 
rity. Second, he submitted a draft 
of a resolution calling attention to 
articles of the Covenant against 
recognition of territory obtained by 


| force of arms. 


x** 


RITISH GOVERNMENT 

CHANGES RUMORED.—Foreign 
policy, the bugaboo of the present 
Baldwin Cabinet, is still threatening 
the position of the occupant of No. 
10 Downing Street. At the turn of 
the year, Stanley Baldwin was un- 
able to save his government through 
the sacrifice of Sir Samuel Hoare. 
But with the admitted failure of the 
sanctions policy, rumors have grown 
more widespread that the Premier is 
about to give up his post to some- 
one like Neville Chamberlain. 

The gossip followed the Prime 
Minister to his country home at 
Chequers during the week, and 
brought him back after three days 
of rest with denials that his health 
was impaired and that he intended 
to quit. At a dinner of the City of 
London Conservative Club he de- 
clared: “The first moment I feel my- 
self incapable of sustaining the bur- 
den now resting on me, I shall be 
prepared to pass it to other hands. 
But it is for me to decide and for no 
one to dictate to me.” 

He appeared in the House of Com- 
mons and denied a charge that he 
had relayed false information about 
German air rearming in 1934 to the 
Commons. 


could serve 15 years as Comptroller 
General of the United States with- 
out a firm belief in both the wisdom 
and the practicability of our sys- 
tem. With me it is not just a belief 
—it is something more akin to a 


| religion. 
“I have been asked to write about 


some of my experiences and obser- 

vations, and I may do so—and I 

méght take some part in politics. 
“In the near future I should like 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to visit Europe to observe at first | 


hand the operation and effective- 
ness of at least two or three of the 
systems there in vogue for legisla- 
tive control over public moneys, but 
the days just ahead promise so 
much that should be of serious in- 
terest and concern to all of us that 
there will be no trip to Europe this 
year. 

“Then, too, I am deeply interested 
in the reorganization study recently 
authorized to be undertaken by a 
special committee of which Senator 
Byrd is chairman and if the work 
is to be seriously taken up I would 
wish to be available to give the 
Senator and his associates such as- 
sistance as I can. 

“A sympathetic and sensible re- 
organization of the regular govern- 
mental agencies and _ activities 
would result not only in a vast 
monetary saving but would elimi- 
nate duplicate and conflicting oper- 
ations, bring together related func- 
tions, simplify procedures, and in 
every respect make for better ad- 
ministration. 

“This is a legislative problem and 
I am in hopes that the next Con- 
gress may be so constituted that 
there may be assured not only a 





systematic and thorough reorgan- 


The Tide of World Affairs 


from Page 7.) 


When David Lloyd George, war- 
time premier, called him a coward 
for abandoning sanctions, he said: 
“I am quite content in the circum- 
stances to be called a coward if I 
have done what I could in accord- 
ance with the views of every coun- 
try in Europe to keep my own people 
out of war.” 

Meanwhile, in the House of Lords 
the Foreign Office came under heavy 
fire during the week. The point of 
special irritation with the Lords was 
an alleged pro-French bias detected 
in the foreign policy, emphasized by 
a speech of Alfred Duff Cooper in 
Paris the preeeding week. The sec- 
retary of war is reported as having 
declared to the French that “your 
frontier is our frontier.” 


x * * 
‘HINESE CIVIL WAR?—While the 
“ State Department reports a 


“satisfactory” reply from Japan to 
the representations of the American 
Embassy in Peiping regarding al- 
leged attacks on two Americans by 
the Japanese military, the Far East 
situation grows more confused. 
Some reports have it that deser- 
tions from Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-Shek’s central government 


| army to the Southern or Cantonese 


forces in China are having the affect 
of delaying the civil war that has 
been predicted until reenforcements 
can be obtained. On the other hand, 
there are reports that the Nanking 
leader has 600,000 men_ within 
striking distance of the hostile 
South China provinces of Kwangsi 
and Kwangtung. (The southern, or 
Cantonese, leaders are demanding 
that the Central Government take 
strong action against the Japanese 
penetration in the North. Chiang 
Kai-Shek is reluctant to do this, 
and is turning his troops southward 
to meet the northward push of the 
Cantonese. Civil war is imminent.) 
Japanese protests to the Soviet 
Consulate at Hsinking that Russian 
cavalrymen had kidnaped four 
Japanese soldiers patrolling the 
Manchukuo - Siberian frontier 
brought a strong denial of the 
charges from Moscow on July 2. 


P. A. FREDERICK, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





Congress on Federal Expenditures 


ization of the regular agencies, with 
proper consolidations and elimina- 
tions, but that many if not all of 
the existing special or ‘emergency’ 
agencies, which due to their nature 
were loosely and extravagantly set 
up and are tax-consuming in the 
extreme, may be promptly elimi- 
nated with such of their functions 
as may be proper for temporarily 
carrying on, assigned to the more 
economically organized regular es- 
tablishments.” 


NO SUCCESSOR AS YET 

Appointment of a successor to Mr. 
McCarl was put off for a period of 
at least two weeks by President 
Roosevelt. Temporarily stepping 
into Mr. McCarl’s place is Richard 
N. Elliott, first assistant in the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 

Under consideration for the job 
are: Senator Pat Harrison, of Mis- 
sissippi; William H. McReynolds, an 
assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Daniel Bell, Acting 
Director of the Budget. Senator 


| Harrison has been chairman of the 
| Senate Finance Committee 


since 
March, 1933. 


SEARCHING FOR ECONOMY 


In the meantime, Senator Byrd, 
who publicly hailed the proffered 
services of Mr. McCarl to his com- 
mittee, gave notice that the Senate’s 
attempt to “consolidate and reduce” 
the forty new agencies established 
in the last three years is now under 
way. 

The committee has secured the 
services of the Brookings Institu- 
tion in making a fact-finding sur- 
vey and later to make recommenda- 
tions based on its findings. 

Information will be obtained also 
from the answers to questionnaires 
which Mr. Byrd forwarded to all de- 
partment heads asking statistics of 
each agency’s expenditures and 
number and duties of employes. 

The Byrd survey is one part of a 
three-way scrutiny being made by 
the Government to determine meth- 
ods of simplifying and economizing 
in Federal expenditures. Other 
groups making efforts toward this 
end are a committee from the House 
and a special committee appointed 
by President Roosevelt. 
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question whether America is not 
seeing a new major organization of 
a labor in process of birth—one 
dedicated to mass organization and 
direct political action. 


STRIKES, ACTIVE AND SETTLED 

Bulletins on labor conflicts else- 
where in the nation include: 

1—Settlement of the 
Kent, Ohio, in the plant of Black & 
Decker Manufacturing Company. 
The compromise included a 5 per 
cent increase in wages. 

2.—Sending of a Labor Depart- 
ment conciliator to the scene of the 
strike at the Wheeling Steel Com- 
pany plant at Portsmouth, Ohio, 

| where company executives and a 


_| small force of workers had been be- 


Strike at | 


seiged in the factory for a time. 

3.—Dispatch of a Labor Depart- 
ment investigator to Gadsden, Ala., 
to inquire into the beating of rub- 
rubber union organizers. 

4—Demands of woolen textile 
workers for a 20 per cent increase 
in pay and a 35-hour week. A 
program was announced for the 
“education of manufacturers and 
the public.” 

If this proved successful, the 
union leader declared, no strikes 
are contemplated. In any case, he 
said, no general strike is being 
considered for this Summer. 

(For an account of the strike in 
the RCA-Victor plant at Camden, 
N. J., illustrative of a typical mod- 


' ern labor conflict, see page 4.) 
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As the greatest gold-producing country 
in the world, South Africa is enjoying 
a wonderful prosperity. Money is being 
spent freely new construction and 
goods and equipment of all kinds—motor 
cars, refrigerators, radios, farm equipment 
—in fact, all the accompaniments of pro- 
gressive modern life—and the people like 
American products. 


for 


South Africa is a country for the Ameri- 
can business man to visit, as well as a 
marvelous land for sight-seeing. Here are 
majestic Victoria Falls; Kruger National 
Park, the world's greatest game reserve; 








the gold mines of the “Rand” and the 
Kinberley diamond mines; the mysterious 
Zimbabwe ruins, the tomb of Rhodes, the 
“Empire Builder’; the Cango Caves; Zulus 
and their primitive tribal life; and Alp- 
like mountains, charming seaside resorts 
and gorgeous flowers. 


Modern transportation by rail, airplane, 
and motor car, combined with a delightful 
climate and charming hospitality, make 
traveling in South Africa delightful? You 
can go there direct or by way of Europe, 
Visit the Empire Exhibit at Johannesburg, 
September 15, 1936 to January 15, 1937 and 
make a tour of the thrilling high spots of 
travel interest in South Africa, 


Detailed information from all lead- 


ing travel and 


tourist agencies. 























VITALIS AND THE “60-SECOND WORKOUT” 


OO MANY men stand by helplessly 

while their hair is mistreated in 
the summer! Hot sun bakes away nat- 
ural, necessary oils and leaves hair 
brittle and lifeless. Then, if there’s 
anything leftof these oils, it’s drenched 
out by swim or shower bath. 

Your hair needs help—and you're 
the one to give it. Start the famous 
Vitalis 60-Second Workouts” today. 
Massage Vitalis deep down to the 
hair roots, down in the scalp where 





hair-life begins. Replenish natural oils 
with the pure, clean vegetable oils of 


Vitalis. Give your hair a new start 
towards health and handsomeness. 

Now, comb your hair. The part is 
straight as a die—every hair’s in its 
place. Lustre? It’s rich and good-look- 
ing—not at all like “patent leather.” 
And there’s no loose dandruff to ruin 
your appearance. 

Your hair’s got to have assistance in 
its fight against sun and water! Stop 
it from getting dry, dull-looking and 
brittle. Get a bottle of Vitalis at your 
nearest drug store. Start giving your 
hair a helping hand today. 





@ 50 SECONDS to rub—natural oils 
are restored, circulation quickens, your 
hair takes on new life. 
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VITALIS 
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KEEPS YOUR HAIR 
HEALTHY AND HANDSOME 


‘ 


@ 10 SECONDS to comb and brush— 
your hair looks rich, lustrous, but with 
no ‘‘patent-leather’’ look. 
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MR. MORGENTHAU $ REPORT: INCOME, 4 4 BILLION; OUTGO, 8 BILLION 


THE full text of an address by 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, giving 
to the public a resume of the 
financial condition of the Fed- 
eral Government at the close of 
the fiscal year, delivered July 1 
and broadcast by the national 
networks of the National 
Broadcasting Company and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 


L AST night the Treasury closed its 

books for the fiscal year 1936, 
which includes the twelve months 
from July 1, 1935, to June 30, 1936. 
The Government has been operat- 
ing during this period on a financial 
program laid down in the early 
months of 1935. 

The stockholders of a business en- 
terprise are interested in having at 
the close of each business year an 
accounting made to them by the 
financial officers of the company. 
It is customary to furnish them 
with facts and figures on the year’s 
operations. The Government of 
the United States is your business. 
You are its stockholders. 

Tonight I am going to report to 
you on the finances of the Govern- 
ment for the year just ended and 
give you the results. 


THE YEAR’S ESTIMATE 

The man who is responsible for 
the conduct of a business enterprise 
estimates just before the new year 
begins what the expenses will be 
and what receipts he can reasonably 
expect. He then plans the year’s 
activities on the basis of these esti- 
mates. But the Government under 
the law has to estimate each Fall 
its receipts and expenditures for a 
fiscal year which will not begin 
until more than six months later. 

Thus, nearly two years ago, in the 
Fall of 1934, estimates were pre- 
pared for the fiscal year which be- 
gan last July, and which ended last 
night. At that time, nearly 
years ago, it looked as if our reve- 
nues would total just under 4 bil- 
lion dollars and our expenditures, 
excluding debt retirement, would 
amount to almost 8 billion dollars. 

On this basis we would have 
shown a net deficit for the year of 
almost 4 billion dollars. 

You and I cannot always tell 
when we make our business plans 
what unforeseen and extraordinary 


events may increase our expenses or | 
* cess of expenditures over receipts | 


reduce our revenues. The manufac- 


| extraordinary events. 


| processing taxes. 


| business 


two | 


whose plant is situated in a 
flood area may have hi 
tions upset by a disastrou 
His income may be reduced. Hi: 
penditures may be increased 


TWO UNFORESEEN FACTORS 
The business of the Government 
also is subject to unfore and 
Scarcely had 
the present Congress met last Jan- 
ipletely 


turer 
calcula- 

flood. 
ex- 


uary when two events con 
changed the budget outlook 

First, the prospective revenues 
were cut down as a result of the 
decision of the Supreme Court that 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
was unconstitutional. This meant 
a loss to the Treasury, in 1936, of 
nearly half a billion dollars 

Second, prospective expenditures 
were increased by an Act of Con- 
gress directing the immediate pay- 
ment of the veterans’ Adjusted 
Service Certificates. To provide for 
the payment of these certificates, 
which, under their original terms 


were not due until 1945, the expend- 
iture program for 1936 was in- 
creased by 1 billion 700 million dol- 
lars. 

Let us see what the results were. 

The actual receipts coming in to 
the Treasury during the year which 
ended last night aggregated 4 bil- 


lion 115 million dollars. This is 316 
million dollars more than came in 
during the fiscal year 1935, not- 


withstanding the loss of 444 million 
dollars through the elimination of 
But revenue from 
other sources increased 760 million 
dollars, a gain of 23 per cent, due 
in large part to improvement in 
and agricultural condi- 
tions. 


| SOURCES OF FUNDS 


from 
and 


Our revenues come mainly 
two sources — income taxes 
miscellaneous internal revenue. Of 
the income taxes corporation and 
individual income taxes amounted 
to nearly a billion and a half for 
the year that just closed — an in- 
crease over 1935 of 30 per cent. The 
miscellaneous taxes brought in over 
2 billion dollars—an increase of 20 
per cent. Customs receipts rose 12 
per cent. 

We spent during the year 8 billion 
500 million dollars, excluding debt 
retirement. Three and a half bil- 
lion was for ordinary operation of 
the Government. Approximately 3 
billion three hundred million was 
for recovery and relief. The net ex- 


billion four hundred mil- 
g out of considera- 
tion the payment to veterans of 1 
billion 700 million, the excess of ex- 
penditures over receipts for the fis- 
year just end billion 700 


was four 


lion. But leavir 


cal ed is 2 
million 

As we have seen, ordinary operat- 
ing expenses accounted for three and 
one-half billion dollars of which 
National defense took three-quarters 
of a billion; annual continuing 
payments to veterans nearly 600 
million; interest on the public debt 
another three-quarters of a billion; 
agricultural aid one-half billion, and 
the other ordinary operating ex- 
penses of the Government nine hun- 
dred million. 


EMERGENCY EXPENSES 


How were the recovery and relief 
expenditures of three billion three 
hundred million dollars divided? 


large permanent 
the emergency 
Direct relief 


We expended for 
public works under 
program 800 miilion. 


required just under half a billion. 
In addition we provided about a 
billion and a quarter for work re- 
lief in the form of smaller public 
works, most of them of permanent 
value, and nearly half a billion for 
CCC camps. Aid to home owners | 


and other miscellaneous expendi- 





tures took more than 250 million. 
Two important facts stand out. 
On the one hand is an increase in 
Federal revenue. On the other is a 
decrease in Federal expenditures 
aside from the payment to veterans. 
As I have shown you, your gov- 
ernment spent 8 billion 500 million 
dollars during the year which ended 
last night. We want you to know 
where the Treasury got this money. 
We had 1 billion 800 million dollars 
cash in our General Fund at the 
beginning of the year. Our reve- 
nue receipts were just over four bil- 
lion dollars. The other two and 
one-half billion that we spent had 
to be borrowed. As a matter of 
fact, we borrowed more than five 





+ 


billion dollars net, but we have two | 


billion 700 million left in our cash 
balance to meet the expenditures 
of coming months, including the 
redemption of the veterans’ bonds. 


THE “INVENTORY” 

The business man takes inventory 
at the end of his business year. Let 
us do likewise. We have a gross 
public debt of 33 and three-quarters 
billion dollars. What have we in 
our inventory as offsets against this 
amount? We do not, as does the 
business man, include additions to 
our plant. Our public buildings, our 


A Year of Treasury Snatieeanine: 


Survey of Our Debits and Credits: 


| 
net deficit was $4,361,000,000. 


\ FORMAL Treasury sum- 

mary of the official facts and 
figures of the 1936 fiscal year of 
the Federal Government, ending 
June 30, 1936, later supple- 
mented the radio address of 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 


A summary of the Treasury's re- 
port on its year’s operations follows: 

The net results of the financial 
operations of the Government for 
the fiscal year 1936 are now avail- 
able on the basis of figures appear- 
on the Daily Treasury State- 
ment for June 30, 1936. 

Total receipts amounted to $4,- 
116,000,000 and total expenditures 
were $8,880,000,000, resulting in a 
deficit of $4,764,000,000. The ex- 
penditures include $403,000,000 for 
statutory debt retirement. After 
deducting statutory debt retirement 


ing 








You will profit by buying all the steel 
products you use from J & L. Your oper- 
ating and maintenance departments will 
receive steel of uniformly high quality. 
Consultation with J & L metallurgical en- 
gineers regarding your steel problems, 
will bring you the advantage of J &L’s 
knowledge of steel gained through more 
than eight decades of iron and steel manu- 
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facture. And you will save by concentrating 
your purchases—you eliminate separate 
negotiations, separate investigations and 
needless clerical work. Steel buyers every- 
where profit by this method of buying: 
You, too, will save time and money, and 
enjoy maximum buying satisfaction, when 
you look to J & L for all your steel re- 
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the 
This amount plus the increase in 
the general fund balance amounting 
to $840,000,000 and less the excess 
of receipts by reason of transactions 
in trust accounts, increment on 
gold, etc., amounting to $123,000,000 
(exclusive of debt retirement 
through the redemption of national 
bank notes) accounts for an in- 
crease in the gross public debt from 
$28,701,000,000 at the close of the 
fiscal year 1935 to $33,779,000,000 at 
the close of the fiscal year 1936. 


WHY DEFICIT INCREASED 





The President in his budget mes- 
sage to Congress in January, 1936, 
estimated that the net deficit for 
the fiscal year just closed would 
amount to approximately $2,682,- 
000,000. 

However, since that time, the Con- 
gress passed the Adjusted Compen- 
sation Payment Act providing for 
the immediate payment of adjusted 
service certificates at their maturity 
value, as a result of which the deficit 
for 1936 was increased by $1,673,- 
000,000. 

The deficit was further increased 
because of the reduction in antici- 
pated revenue from processing taxes 
as a result of the decision of the 
Supreme Court relating to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. The loss 
in estimated revenue amounted to 
approximately $452,000,000. 

Had it not been for those two 
items the net deficit for the year 
just closed would have amounted 
to approximately $2,236,000,000, or 
about $446,000,000 less than the 
amount estimated in the budget 
submitted to Congress in January, 
1936. The net deficit for the fiscal 
year 1935 amounted to $3,002,000,000. 


RECEIPTS OF FISCAL YEAR 


Total receipts during the fiscal 
year 1936 were $4,116,000,000, or 
about $316,000,000 larger than re- 
ceipts during the fiscal year 1935. 
Income taxes amounted to $1,426,- 
000,000, an increase of $327,000,000; 
miscellaneous internal revenue 
amounted to $2,010,000,000, an in- 
crease of $353,000,000; customs re- 
ceipts amounted to $387,000,000, an 
increase of $44,000,000; miscellane- 
ous receipts from sundry sources 
amounted to $216,000,000, an in- 
crease Of $36,000,000, and processing 
taxes on farm products amounted 
to only $77,000,000, a decrease of 
$444,000,000 below the amount for 
1935. 

The following statement shows 
the actual receipts (in millions of 
dollars) from various sources for 
the fiscal years 1935 and 1936: 

1935 1936 Inc. + 

Dec. — 

Income Tax ........ $1,099 $1,426 +327 
Miscellaneous in- 


ternal revenuc .. 1.657 2,010 +353 
re 343 387 + 44 
| Processing taxes on 

farm products .... 521 17 —444 
Miscellaneous ....... 180 216 + 36 
3,800 4,116 +316 

EXPENDITURES FOR YEAR 
Total expenditures during the 


fiscal year 1936 were $8,880,000,000 
(including $403,000,000 of statutory 
debt retirements) as compared with 
total expenditures amounting: to 


[Continued on Page 17.] 





other public works projects, and our 
land acquisitions are treated as out- 
right expenditures and, while they 
are truly assets of the Government, 
they are not included in our finan- 
cial statement. 

The first of our cash assets is the 
General Fund balance—the money 
we have in our cash drawer and on 
deposit in the bank. The General 
Fund balance yesterday was 2 bil- 
lion 700 million dollars. The Govern- 
ment has another important cash 
asset. It is the 2 billion dollar Sta- 
bilization Fund, which will ulti- 
mately be used to retire a like 
amount of public debt. 

In addition we have certain as- 
sets representing obligations due us 
upon which the Treasury will realize 
cash and which will ultimately be 


| available for debt retirement. These 





recoverable assets—loans to home 
owners, to farmers, to railroads, to 
banks and insurance companies, to 
States and cities—now total more 
than 4 billion dollars. These three 
items—cash on hand, Stabilization 
Fund, and recoverable loans—pro- 
vide an offset of 8 and three-quar- 
ters billion dollars to the 33 and 
three-quarters billion dollar public 
debt. 


INTEREST RATES CUT 

An outstanding development in 
connection with the Government’s 
financing during the past three 
years is the fact that we have re- 
duced the average rate of interest 
nearly one-fourth. This reduction 
means an annual saving of more 
than 260 million dollars. 

The Government has led the way 
in reduction of interest charges. 
The individual business man has 
been able to follow in the footsteps 
of his Government in reducing his 
own interest charges and in re- 
funding -the debt of his own busi- 
ness. During the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1936, business cor- 
porations registered with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
more than 2% billion dollars of 


| securities for the refunding of in- 


debtedness. The approximate av- 
erage reduction in the gross rate of 


| interest paid by these private busi- 











An interpretative analysis of Sec- 
retary Morgenthau’s address and 
of the more detailed fiscal review 
issued subsequently by the Treas- 
ury will be found in an article 
entitled “A Year's Finance’ on 
Page 21. 








ness corporations was 114 percent, 











which would mean a saving to these 
corporations of more than 30 mil- 
lion dollars a year in interest 
charges. 

All of us have a vital interest in 
the fiscal affairs of our Govern- 
ment. We may derive real encour- 


agement and satisfaction from 
these facts: National income is ris- 
ing; as a result Federal revenue is 
increasing; Federal expenditures 
are on the decline, and the Nation’s 
business is continuing to show 


| steady improvement. 

















Other Securities Guaranteed by 
U. S. Government 
Cash and Due from Other Banks 





Loans and Discounts 
Other Bonds and Stocks 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Other Real Estate Owned 


Acceptances, etc. 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Overdrafts 
Other Assets 


Capital 
Surplus and Profits 


November 30, 1936 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Unearned Discount 


Other Liabilities 
Individual Deposits 
Savings Deposits 
Bank Deposits 
Government Deposits 


Total Deposits 











RESOURCES 


United States Government Securities 


Total Cash and Government Securities 


| Banking House, Improvements, Furniture and Fixtures 


Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, 


LIABILITIES 


Dividends Declared Payable August 31st and 


Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


City of St. Louis and Other Public 
Funds 





Broadway ” Locust 7 Olive 


Member Federal nad Insurance Corporation 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


“FIRST NATIONAL BANK | 


$T. LOUIS 
At the Close - Business, June 30, 1936 


$78,895,293.54 


13,571,130.24 
84,797,460.35 
$177,263,884.13 
47,576,034.81 
7,812,737.76 
387,750.00 
671,501.44 
2,003,920.89 


712,514.06 
596,609.48 
3,491.42 
9,615.50 


$237,038,059.49 





$10,200,000.00 
5,257,135.38 


300,000.00 
1,625,000.00 
486,356.51 
112,040.33 
760,939.86 
10,113.79 
$105,075,825.28 
31,768,358.93 
77,295,498.21 
17,920.00 


4,128,871.20 
218,286,473.62 
$237,038,059.49 
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40th St. & Madison Ave. 






Company 


I00 BROADWAY 


e 
New York Trust | 


Member of the Federal Reserve System, of the New York Clearing House Association and of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Fifth Ave. & 57th St. 


























ASSETS 


Other Cash Items . 
Securities . . . e 


poration Notes 


ers’ Acceptances 


gages 
Credit 


Our Endorsement . 
Equities in Real Estate . 


and Leasehold. . 


Other Bonds and Securities . 
Loans, Discounts and Bank- 


Cash on Hand, and in Federal 
Reserve and Other Banks. 
Exchanges, Collections and 


United States Government 


Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


Interest Receivable, Accounts 
Receivable and Other Assets 


Real Estate Bonds and Mort- 


Customers’ Liability hee. Ac- 
ceptances and Letters of 


Liability of Cites | on i. 
ceptances, etc., Sold with 


Banking Premises—Equity 


Deposits 


71,366,877.43 ; 
wn. Outstanding 


33,329,774.52 and Certi- 


163,195,560.20 
1936 . +. * 


2,500,000.00 
35,561 ,622.86 


, 
115,971,327.30 Liabilities . 


2,968,814.43 
Credit . . 


5,156,159.91 


3,967,814.30 


fied Checks 19,061,766.55 


Reserve for Contingencies . 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business, June 30, 1936 
LIABILITIES ° 


- $365,210,326.19 


384,272,092.74 


Dividend Payable July 1, 


625,000.00 


Agreements to Repurchase 
Securities Sold . 


524,573.52 


Accounts Payable and Other 


2,009,831.85 


. . + 


Acceptances and Letters of 


4,270,082.44 


Acceptances, etc., Sold with 
Our Endorsement. . . 


170,544.63 
10,542,908.59 


Capital . 12,500,000.00 
170,544.63 Surplus . — 20,000,000.00 
790,132.17 
Undivided 
Profits . __2,744,439.22 _35,244,439.22 





2,680,845.24 
$437.659.472.99 





$437,659,472.99 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $41,631,540.33 in the above 
statement are deposited to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 
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+ NEW TAXES AND TARIFFS: HOW THE PUBLIC LEARNS ABOUT THEM + 


LL 49 customs offices in the 
United States and its pos- 
sessions are promptly notified 
of any changes in tariff laws, 
but it behooves the traveling 
public to keep itself informed. 


This rule has been in force as far 
back as any Treasury official has 
any recollection. The Tariff Act of 
1930, still in force except as amend- 
ed, was effective June 18 of that 
year, the day following its approval 
by the President, except as other- 
wise stated in the Act. 

The new Revenue Act of 1936 was 
signed by President Roosevelt at 9 
p. m. on last June 22 and became 
effective, except as otherwise pro- 
vided, upon its approval at the White 
House. One exception in that act 
is its Title V, imposing taxes on cer- 
tain oils and certain miscellaneous 
taxes, 
1935 revenue act covering process- 
ing taxes‘and other compensatory 
taxes on oils and authorizing remis- 
sion or refund of taxes on imports of 
glycerin and stearine pitch. That 
exception will not be effective until 
60 days after June 22. 

The Liquor Tax Administration 
Act, signed about 3 p. m., Friday, 
June 26, was effective immediately, 
except as otherwise provided. An 
exception is that section 307, re- 
specting allowances for leakage or 
evaporation losses in distilled spirits 
in bond, is not effective until 60 days 
after June 26. 


CUSTOMS MEN ADVISED 
The Treasury, in the case of these 
enactments and many others in the 


+ 


| 


| 
| 


repealing section 402 of the | 
| changes. 





Government Provides the Answers But Citizens Must Ask the 


Questions—Press Is Chief Distributor of Information 


t 


necessary, and in the “Treasury De- 
cisions” which the Treasury issues 





could be brought into the United 
States free of duty for “personal and 


once a week. household use” of the incoming 
All inquiries from outsiders also travelers. 
are answered by letter or by tele- Under the old law returning 


graph but that depends on the initi- 
ative of the inquirer. The Govern- 
ment sends no direct word to anyone 
outside the Government except in 
answer to inquiries. The Treasury 
expects the public to keep informed 
through the press, through contact 
with the customs officers or the 


travelers could bring in from abroad 
liquor up to the value of $100 with- 
out paying any duty. Under the new 


| law the duty-free exemption limit is 


Treasury, but all at the public’s own 


initiative. 

The Treasury assumes no respon- 
sibility for lack of information by 
the traveling public though the of- 
ficials say the Treasury courts the 
widest publicity on all customs 
But with the newspapers 
printing details of progress of reve- 
nue acts, with the parties interest- 
ed expected to seek all necessary in- 
formation, the Treasury’s attitude is 


| that there is nothing for the Govern- 


{| companies or other agencies. 
| according to the Treasury, 


past, telegraphed to all customs of- 


fices rush messages directing collec- 
tion of the new rates on the effective 
dates. 
that copies of the new law, in each 
case, would be forwarded as quickly 
as obtainable. Later, administrative 
regulations were issued to the cus- 
toms offices, in letters, in telgrams if 


The ,officers were advised | 


ment to do in the way of sending 
out word to travelers, to steamship 
That, 
is the re- 
sponsibility of the public to ascer- 
tain from authentic sources. 

Congress can stipulate a reason- 
able period after enactment within 
which a new law may become effec- 
tive but if it doesn’t do so there is 
nothing the administrative branch 
of the Government can do about it 
to change the law’s mandate. 


TOURISTS OVERLOOK LAW 


All this became pertinent recently 
when the new Liquor Tax Adminis- 
tration Act (Public Law 815, of the 
last session of Congress), clamped 
down tightly on the day of its ap- 
proval, June 26, without a word of 
official warning, on the amount of 
liquor that then and _ thereafter 


“distilled spirits, wines, and malt 
liquors aggregating not more than 
one-wine gallon.” 

About a thousand tourists, un- 
aware of the change had stocked up 
with liquor bought at bargain prices 
in Havana and Nassau. About 100 
passengers on two liners from those 
ports and Colon arrived June 28 with 
liquor in dutiable quantities, an ag- 
gregate of 300 cases of liquor on 
which they had to pay customs of- 
ficers $2,000 more than they had an- 
ticipated. In one instance, word of 
the import exemption change reach- 
ed a steamer eighteen hours before 
docking time and the purser re- 
funded on fifty-two cases bought on 


the ship. The ‘seensury aaye one- 


third of a passenger list on one liner 
brought in liquor, presumably in ex- 
cess of exemption. 

On the part of the Treasury, it is 


| explained the Department has no 


discretion except to follow the law 
and its instant effectiveness upon 
the President’s approval. The Treas- 
ury officials point out unofficially, 


| however, that the new law has been 


| spect to this act, 


in the making ever since last Au- 
gust, although not finally agreed to 
in conference until mid-June and 
effective June 26. The procedure al- 
ready outlined was followed in re- 
and no notice was 
necessary to the public, although the 
Treasury announces it favors the 
widest publicity as to any customs 
changes. 


TREASURY’S POSITION 


According to the Treasury, this is 
its view: 

“Although it is the general prac- 
tice to make administrative rulings 
adverse to importers effective thirty 
days after publication, this practice 


A Year of Treasury Bookkeeping 


[Continued From Page 16.] 


$7,376,000,000 during the fiscal year 
1935. In addition to the $100,000,000 
paid to the Adjusted Service Certifi- 
cate Fund, the expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1936 include $1,673,000,000 


| Of payments to the veterans under 


the Adjusted Compensation Pay- 
ment Act of 1936. Deducting this 
latter amount from the total ex- 
penditures for the year leaves ex- 


penditures for all other accounts of | 


$7,207,000,000. This compares with 
an estimated expenditure as con- 
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Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1936 












Other Loans and Discounts 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
State, County and Municipal Securities 


Other Securities 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 


Bank Buildings . 


Other Real Estate . 


Liability of Customers for Acceptances 
Accrued Income, Accounts Receivable, etc. . 


Deposits ‘ 
Official Checks . 


Acceptances . 


. . 


Other Liabilities 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 








Securities carried at $30,292, 


. 


Reserve for Contingencies . 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand, and Due from Federal Reserve 
Bank and Other Banks 
United States Government Securities . 
Securities Guaranteed by U.S. Government . 
Call Loans and Acceptances of Other Banks 


$261 ,676,914.41 
209,877,919.93 
15,003,974.50 
41,925,104.80 


128,827,439.75 
3,150,000.00 








. 7 . . . . . . 


. . . . . . . . 


. . 


LIABILIT 


$581, 154,578.27 
18,523,854.36 


. - . . . . . . 


Reserve for Taxes, Unearned Income, etc. 
Dividend payable July 1, 1936 


. . . . . . . . . 


$50,000,000.00 
55,000,000.00 
4,101,955.91 


. . . 


8,882,366.54 
12,511,790.06 


10,147,474.10 
24,554, 157.68 
1,656,622.40 


- 8,371,138.56 
3,256,603.41 


IES 


$599,678,432.63 


9,225,620.08 


1,429,744.83 
750,000.00 


2,655,752.69 


109, 101,955.91 
7,000,000.00 — $729,841,506.14 


319.40 in the above statement are vledged 
to secure deposits of public monies and for other purposes required by law, 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


$729,841,506.14 
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tained in the 1937 budget of $7,- 
645,000,000. 

The following statement shows by 
major classifications total expendi- 
tures (in millions of dollars) for the 
fiscal years 1935 and 1936: 

1935 1936 Inc. + 


Dec. 
General: 
| Departmental $546 $765 219 
National Defense .. 534 764 + 230 
Veterans’ Admn. ... 556 576 + 20 
Adjusted Service 
Certificate Fund. 50 1,773 +1,723 
Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Admn 562 505 — 57 
Emergency Conser- 
vation Work .... 436 486 + 50 
Debt charges: 
Interest ...cccscce 821 749 — 172 
Retirements ...... 574 403 — 171 
Refunds ..cocssee 76 54 — 22 
Total General.... 4,155 6,075 +1,920 
Recovery and Relief: 
Sa 1,906 499 —1,407 
Public Works (in- 
cluding Works 
Progress Admn.) . 1,020 2,092 +1,072 
Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation +135 +239 104 
GEREP ccccccccccces 430 453 + 23 
Total Recovery 
and Relief .... 3,221 2,805 — 416 
Total Expenditures. 7,376 8,880 + 1,504 
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*+Excess of credits (deduct) 


THE PUBLIC DEBT 


At the close of the fiscal year 1936, 
the gross public debt amounted to 
$33,779,000,000 as compared with 
the gross public debt of $28,701,- 
000,000 on June 30, 1935, an increase 
of $5,078,000,000. This increase in 
the gross public debt is reflected in 
part in an increase in the balance 
in the general fund, which fund 
amounted to $1,841,000,000 on June 
30, 1935, and $2,681,000,000 on June 
30, 1936. 

The gross public debt as of June 
30, 1936, includes outstanding ad- 
justed service bonds issued in pay- 


+ 


ment of adjusted service certificates 


amounting to $945,000,000. 

During the year public debt 
retirements of $403,000,000 were 
made from the sinking fund and 
other miscellaneous sources as re- 
quired by law. These statutory re- 
ductions were, however, more than 
offset by new borrowings made 
necessary by the excess of expend- 
itures over total receipts. 

The Government held on May 31, 
1936, net assets in the form of loans 
and other investments amounting 
to $4,295,000,000 as compared with 
net assets amounting to $4,307,000,- 
000 held on May 31, 1935. 

In addition to the gross public 
debt the Government has certain 
contingent liabilities in the form of 
guarantees as to principal and in- 
terest on outstanding obligations of 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation and Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, aggregating as of 
June 30, 1936, about $4,750,000,000 
as compared with $4,150,000,000 as 
of June 30, 1935. 


FINANCING OPERATIONS 


The favorable money market con- 
ditions which continued through the 
fiscal year 1936 permitted the Treas- 
ury to complete its refunding op- 
erations in connection with the high 
interest-bearing war debt and per- 
mitted the issue of new debt at 
lower rates of interest. The com- 
puted rate of interest on the in- 
terest-bearing debt decreased from 
2.715 per cent on June 30, 1935, to 
2.545 per cent on June 30, 1936. 
Although the debt increased during 
the year, total interest payments de- 


clined from $821,000,000 in 1935 to | 
$749,000,000 in 1936. | 
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cannot be applied where a change 
in the controlling law is made by an 
amendment that is effective immedi- 
ately. As an example the Treasury 
Act of 1930 became effective the day 
following its approval. 


returning residents were taken un- 
awares, the situation is one which 


| cannot be changed by administrative 


“The provision (the Liquor Admin- , 


istration Act of 1936) limiting the 
quantity of liquor which may be im- 
ported by returning residents to one 
wine-gallon has been under con- 
sideration by Congress for the past 
year and has appeared in various 
bills in substantially the same form 
in which it is now enacted. It would 
seem, 
that-such provision was likely to be- 
come law was afforded during this 
legislative consideration. The Bu- 


action.” 

One effect of the immediate opera- 
tion of the new liquor administra- 
tion act, 
view it, is that it immediately curbs 
what has become a “racket” in 


| transporting liquor across the Can- 


therefore, that public notice | 


reau of Customs also has informed | 


inquirers and complainants that 
Congress had the limitation under 


adian border. The new exemption 
limit is expected by officials to keep 
that racket down to a minimum, 


INTERNAL LEVIES REDUCED 


This new law, the Liquor Adminis- 
tration Act, is designed to amend 
the administrative provisions of the 
law relating to collection of taxes 
on distilled spirits, wines, and fer- 
mented malt beverages. 


| 2 
half the internal revenue taxes on 


consideration and cited to them the | 


sections of various bills involved. 
Although it is unfortunate that some 


} 


champagnes, 
wines, li- 


dry and sweet wines, 
artificially carbonated 


| quers, cordials, etc. 


as the Treasury officials | 





It authorizes shipments of beer 
in tank cars. It is aimed at broad- 
ening the law relating to manufac- 
ture in breweries and bottling 
houses and to close the doors to tax 
evasions. It applies both internal 
revenue and tariff taxes. Among 
other things, it sets up the Federal 


Alcohol Administration as an inde- 
pendent establishment, 
as an agency in the Treasury, but 
the three members to constitute the 
independent administration have 


|} not yet been appointed, and that 


It cuts to | 


section setting up the independent 
agency is not effective until they 
are appointed. 

Wholesale dealers in whiskey will 
pay a special tax of $100, retail deal- 
ers $25, wholesale dealers in malt 
liquors $50, retail dealers in malt 
liquors $25. Many of the provisions 
relate to technical details of ad- 
ministration. 


instead of. 

























Bank Premises 


} Other Assets 
Total 


Deposits 
and 


Reserves for: 


statement are de; 








Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed) 
State and Municipal Bonds. 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances . 
Stock in Federal Reserve’ Bank . 

Ownership of International Banking Corporation 


Items in Transit with Branches . 


‘2s ee oS Se eee & 5.5 


Less: rol Acceptances in Portfolio ; , 


Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc.. . 


posited 
On July 1, 1936, $49,093,000.00 Preferred Stock hel 
retired, leaving $907,000.00 Preferred Stock to be retired on or before August 1, 1936. 





ASSETS 


(ee § 464464 6 ¢ 
een eevee 


LIABILITIES 


ey as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on Acceptances 
. $55,799,956.02 
10, 367, $34.70 


2.686 
40678 
ee 2 
. ee 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of Jume 25, 1936. 

United States Gevernment Obligations and other securities carried at $119,915,445.32 in the foregoing 
urpeses required by law, 
inance Corporation was 


ite and for other 


to secure public and trust de 
by Reconstruction 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





The National City Bank of New York 


Head Office + 55 WALL STREET + New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1936 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 





Preferred Stock Dividend .... 22+ sees 626,137.81 

Common Stock Dividend. . . 1.26 eee eee 3,100,000.00 
Capital 

Fre eee Cree tree « « $50,000,000.00 

(Calied for retirement on or before August 1, 1936) 

Common Sere ene ee ee ae ee oe 77,500,000.00 
ee 4s «0% co eceec ee ee eo 0 0 oo «642,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits. . ese eee ee ee eo wo «10,805,481. __180,805,481.50 

Toth ee oe ee OW 6 6 TUS DZ COX 


$ 482,847,279.39 
622,644,698.07 
101,487,261.02 
106,256,881.28 
551,930,592.23 
25,024,316.25 
4,725,000.00 
8,000,000.00 
53,583,623.68 
730,148.28 
12,622,255.07 


. $1, 969,852,055.27 


on 


+ $1,730,019,146.84 


45,432,421.32 


3,554,280.23 
6,314,587.87 


» $1,969,852,055.27 





























Other Securities ° 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 
Real Estate Mortgages 
Overdrafts 


Accrued Income Receivable—Net . 


TOTAL RESOURCES . . 


Deposits: 


U. S. Government . 
Treasurer—State of Michigan 
Other Public Deposits 


Capital Account: 


Preferred Stock (Paid in) 
Common Stock (Paid in) 


Reserves . 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


HENRY E. BODMAN 
DONALDSON BROWN 
CHARLES T. FISHER 
FRED J. FISHER 
JOHN B. FORD, JR. 





Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks. . 
United States Government Obligations, direct endfes fully ‘guerentecd 


- 


Real Estate (21 Beench Bank Buildings) 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 


Commercial, Bank and Savings . 


Surplus (Paid in $5,000,000. 00—Earned $2, 000, 000. 00) . 
Undivided Profits (Paid in $2,500,000.00— Earned $1,365,769. 81) 


Reserve for Common Stock Dividend No. 4, Payable August 1, 1936 


Our Liability Aaenees: of Acseptenees os ‘Lenore of Credit 


RESOURCES 


and Loner of Credit : : ; 
LIABILITIES 


S @ 6 & 


. 7 . . . . . 





DIRECTORS 


JAMES 8S. HOLDEN 
JAMES INGLIS 
WILLIAM 8. KNUDSEN 
ALVAN MACAULEY 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


30,860 ,921.09 


3,865,769.81 
—_— 


United States Government Securities carried at $33,993,400.00 in the foregoing statement 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 







NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1936 


$338,594,394.18 


$ 10,500,000.00 






$180,033,196.13 
183,453,578.86 
6,377 ,946.68 
675,000.00 
45,789,117.14 





1,005,359.47 
1,590,602.10 


—___ 
$427,413,179.24 






17,572,040.61 
11,582,042.77 





398,609, 398.65 






5,000,000.00 
7,000,000.00 







26,365,769.81 














$427,413,179.24 
= 






TRUST DEPARTMENT 
This bank acts as Trustee, Executor and Corporate Agent 


















WALTER S. McLUCAS 
JAMES T. MeMILLAN 
PETER J. MONAGHAN 
R. PERRY SHORTS 

ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
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FARM: AGRICULTURAL INCOME CLIMBS 


+. 


N the face of drought and the 

end to AAA crop controls, 
the cash income of American 
farmers continue to rise. For 
May it was the highest for that 
month since 1930, at $572,000,- 
000. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports that the first five 
months of 1936, during all but six 
days of which crop controls were 
removed, farm income amounted to 
$2,638,000,000 as against $2,488,000,- 
000 during the same period in 1935. 

“Current prices and volume of 
marketings indicate that income | 
during the next six months will ex- 
ceed that of the corresponding 
months last year,” the bureau said. 
However, its observation came be- 
fore officials showed alarm over the 
spread of this year’s drought. 

The improved position of Amer- 
ican farmers is further reflected in 
the annual report of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration for 
the year 1935, which was published 
June 29. 


FINDINGS OF THE AAA 


This report, made by Chester C. 
Davis, Administrator of the AAA 
during most of its existence until 
recently appointed to membership | 
on the Federal Reserve Board, says | 
that combined farm cash income 
from cotton, wheat, tobacco, corn 
and hogs increased 90 per cent from 
1932 to 1935. It was during that | 
period that AAA control programs 
were in effect. 

These five major commodities re- 
turned $1,365,000,000 to farmers in 
1932 and they yielded them $2,593,- 
000,000 in 1932. For all commodities, 
including these five, income rose 
from $4,377,000,000 in 1932 to $6,900,- 
000,000 in 1935. Subsidies accounted 
for about 25 per cent of the added 
income. 

Mr. Davis credits the improved po- 
sition of agriculture to the AAA, ta 
dollar devaluation which eased the | 
strain of deflation and to general re- | 
covery in business. 

He points out that the cash ih- 
come of farmers available for living 
expenses after deducting wages, op- 
erating expenses, taxes and interest, 
was the largest since 1929 and two 





| and one-half times as large 
1929. 
things they used also went up but 


purchasing power of farm income in 


1935 was still 35 per cent larger than | 


in 1932. 
INCREASED BUYING POWER 
This increasing trend of farm 


purchasing power has gone on dur- 
ing 1936 as the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics figures reveal. 

“Increased buying power among 
farmers,” Mr. Davis asserted, “has 
been translated into increased busi- 
ness activity, and, as in the case of 
past depressions, that measure of 
business recovery already achieved 
has been preceded by an advance in 
farm income. 

“Income circulates more freely as 
spending is made possible among 
those consumer groups whose need 
for goods is particularly great. An 
enormous accumulation of farmer 
wants was dammed up. It now is 
being released.” 

The former AAA administrator re- 
vealed that during its life up to 
January 1, 1936, the AAA disbursed 
$1,529,114,040, of which three quar- 
ters went for rental and benefit 
payments and one-sixth was for re- 
moval and conservation of surplus 


| commodities. 


* & ¢ 


LOWER INTEREST TO FARMERS 
,;ARMERS who owe money to the 


Government land bank loans 
will continue during 1936 to get 
, that money for 312 per cent in- 


terest. 

City home owners, borrowing from 
the Government through the HOLC, 
are paying 5 per cent interest. 

Taxpayers of the country are 
making up _ whatever difference 
there is between the 312 per cent 
interest rate on. $2,000,000,000 of land 
bank loans and the cost of that 
money to the Government. 

x* * 
WORLD WHEAT STOCKS LESS 

NHE principal 

nations — Argentina, Australia, 
Canada and the United States—had 
less wheat on hand on July 1 than 
at any time in 9 years. 

This estimate by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics is based on 
the prospect of a surplus of 388,- 











Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


Located at Euclid Avenue and East Ninth Street and in 
Community Centers throughout Greater Cleveland and nearby 


CONDENSED STATEMENT | 


OF ii 


CONDITION, 





JUNE 30, 1936 
ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks................. $ 92,621,893.56 
United States Government obligations, direct 

and fully guaranteed ........ 70,853,516.50 | 
State, Municipal and Other Bonds and Invest- | 
ments, including Stock in Federal Reserve 
Wetiet; WOSS TRORCIVES 665 6566.54.08 0s ore 15,514,603.26 
Loans, Discounts and Advances, less Reserves 147,189,353,92 | 
Banking Premises ........sceeseeeccceesees 5,861,628.45 || 
Other Real Estate .......é000a beenterrass 12,546,836.29 | 
| . . — ’ - 
Interest and Earnings Accrued and Other 
PID: Si cues ch ice yaucMbh de dee cies sos 3,568,931.21 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Let- | 
ters of Credit Executed by this Bank...... i 255, 567.00 
| 

WOU deNakgnea EARS TE ES SAGs ‘ 2,330.19 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Notes 


Capital Stock 


ee ey 


Surplus and Undivided Profits... 3,226,574.65 

; a $ 32,026,574.65 
Reserve for Contingencies ...... Pre Tere 450,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. ......eee0. . 1,643,167.45 


DEPOSITS 


Demand 


ae rr ee eee 
Estates Trust man 
(Preferred) ..... bakadeess oo 


Corporate Trust Department 
(Preferred) 


Other Liabilities 


Acceptances and Letters of Credi 
for Customers 


od 





MEMBER FEDERAL RES 


MEMBER CLEVELAND CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Member 


$ 15,000,000.00 
(Subordinated to Deposits and Other Liabilities) 


13,800,000.00 


$132,772,721.01 


159,979,266.72 


Federal Deposit Insur 


as in | 
Prices that farmers paid for | 


wheat exporting | 





ago and 
of 1933. 

Of this total the United 
had 125,000,000 bushels, 
less than a normal amount. 


new crop year. 


One more year of low production 
in the United States—the last three 


seasons all have produced small 

yields—suggests to BAE officials 

that prices of wheat are going to 

continue relatively high, with 

American markets’ considerably 

above world markets. 
x * * 


| FARM IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 

{ARM imports continue to figure 

prominently in arguments 
the agricultural policy of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Official figures for May and for 
the first five months of this year 
show that foreigners actually are 
selling this country a much smaller 
amount of food products than in 
the year previously, except 
wheat. 

Imports of wheat in May amounted 


to 2,841,000 bushels against 1,838,000 | 


a year ago and for the five months 


000,000 bushels in those countries, 
as compared with 532,000,000 a year 
789,000,000 in the Summer 


States 
which was 
The 
prospect of a 1936 crop not much 
larger than 600,000,000 bushels led 
to predictions that rather large im- 
ports would be required again in the 


over | 


for | 


of this year they were 15,628,000 | 
bushels, compared with 10,662,000 a 
year ago. 


But corn imports which amounted 


to 3,036,000 bushels last May had | 


fallen to 939,000 bushels this May. 
For the five months they were 5,- 
628,000 bushels against 11,498,000 for 
the same period a year ago. 

x** * 


EXPORT SALES SMALL 
Exports continued very small, ex- 

cept for cotton and tobacco. 
Sales of lard, which once 


ac- 





| is no future for the heaviest suffer- 

| ing drought regions. 

| Weather Bureau officials do not 
join in this attitude. 

Their view is that the country 
has been in a dry cycle since the late 
1920s. It has persisted in the North- 
west and the Southwest, but has 

| bobbed up in the Southeast and the 
| Middle West in two of the last six 
years. 

That cycle in their opinion, 
has about run its course. If it has 
then the country will be in for a 
period of rainy, wet years with more 
than normal precipitation. 

Actually the long-range dry cycle 

| has been noted since early in the 

| present century with average rain- 
fall for the period below normal. 

| When the turn comes, then the long- 
range cycle will swing to the side 
of normal rainfall. 


THE EFFECT ON BUSINESS 

Along with the problems that ac- 
company the recurrent droughts, go 
questions concerning their effect on 
business generally, and on policies. 

What would another period of 
crop failure do to the budding re- 
covery now so strongly underway? 

A partial answer already is given 
in the trade of regions seriously af- 
fected by the dry weather. In those 
regions retail buying has slumped 
off sharply as farmers husband their 
remaining resources and wait to see 
what they will be able to rescue 
from their livestock and crops. 

The tendency, Government ex- 
perts are agreed, wiil be to slow 
down trade. 

However, they look for that slow- 
ing down to be temporary. The 
reason is that the Government will 
pour money into the affected region 
to bolster its purchasing power dur- 
ing the months before another crop 
is harvested. Usually most farm- 
ing regions save a good deal out of 
the disaster and when rains come 
they return to their normal habits. 

Also, for farmers in regions where 
crops are saved, there is larger in- 
come due to price increases. Their 
added buying power partially offsets 
the loss in the stricken regions. 

But what about politics? 

The answer to that question is 





3,463,095.10 


6,487,476.76 


$312,702,559. 
1,334,461. 
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| THOSE CONTROL MEASURES 


Menace of Drought to Farmlands 


[Continued From Page 3.] 
ment’s experts to think that there | 


now | 





DESPITE DROUGHT AND DEATH OF AAA 


of the 
were 


counted for about 25 per cent 
country’s whole production, 
only 10,837,000 pounds in May 
against 9,740,000 in May a year ago. 
For the five months they amounted 
to 49,418,000 pounds against 61,126,- 
000 last year. 

Exports of meat products fell to 
50,907,000 pounds for the five months 
of this year from 74,875,000 exported 
in the éame period of 1935. 

Sales of cotton in foreign markets 
amounted to 1,127,719,000 pounds as 
compared with 986,875,000 for the 
first five months of 1935. 

Tobacco exports increased from 
123,437,000 pounds in the first five 
months of last year to 151,721,000 
pounds for the same period this 
year. 

Exports of wheat and wheat flour 
have continued at the low level of 
the last year. In normal seasons 
prior to 1929 this country sold about 
20 per cent of Its wheat in foreign 
markets. 

x * * 


IMPORTS FROM CANADA 
]NDER the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment with Canada, tariff con- 
cessions were given on Canadian 
cattle and Canadian cheese. Im- 
ports of both increased from that 
country. 

However, Henry A. Wallace, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, speaking in 
Duluth during the past week, argued 
that this agreement was not result- 
ing in imports of a size to bear down 
on American prices. They amounted, 
he said, to barely 1 per cent of supply 
ply of cattle going to market and 
even less in the case of cheese. 

x * * 


HE AAA set out in 1933 to con- 
trol production of major crops, 
but in the three years that the sys- 
tem of crop controls were applied, 





regarded in Washington as highly 
uncertain. 

There is an unaswered question 
concerning whether farmers are 
grateful for help that Government 
extends to them or whether they are 
influenced by adversity to favor a 
change regardless of its character. 

Drought is striking the Govern- 
ment at a time it had expected to 
be able to cut down somewhat on ex- 
penditures, 





| and incidentally 
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weather played more ‘of a , ones in 
causing reductions than did the 
Government. Now the soil conser- 
vation program is starting with the 
objective of building soil fertility 
of cutting some- 


what into production of major farm 


to do with crop controls of the past 


crops. But again weather is inter- four seasons than has government. 
vening to upset the plans of the They say that a real test of the 
Government. effectiveness of government action 


Officials emphasize that in actual | 


to put agriculture on a controlled 
basis still is to be had in the future. 


practice, nature has had much more | 
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FARMERS DEPOSIT NATIONAL BANK 


OF PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
ESTABLISHED 1832 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1936 


RESOURCES 





Cash on Hand and Due From Banks. . .$28,338,098.49 

U. S. Government Securities.......... 62,578,770.70 $90,916,869.19 

Other Bonds and Securities........... 3,814,612.77 

Loans and Discounts. .. 7,654,138.70  11,468,751.47 

Interest Accrued on Revestennite err 423,477.80 

Bam RGIS. 5 ow cc cccncccvccscons ‘ 4,575,177.18 

Ce Be HO. bb cb aewadudssdvads 115,653.57 

OS ee OT PET OLE eT a 34.00 
$107,499,963.21 


LIABILITIES 


Capital. ....... 


...-$ 6,000,000.00 





Garhi ccs cccsscscccccsseeses 6,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits and Reserves....... 3,692,520.87 —15,692,520.87 

U.S. Government Deposits (Secured), , . . , 4,783,403.73 

Municipal Deposits (Secured). .......... 900,505.57 

Oe  Seeerererr rrr rr re rrr 85.891.551.63 91,575,460.93 

Reserves for Taxes and Other Expenses 231,981.41 
$107,499,963.21 


DIRECTORS 


Artuur E, Braun 
President 
Grorce H. Ciape 
Director, Aluminum Company of America 
GrorceE L. Craic 
President, Chartiers Oil Company 
Maurice Fak 
Director, National Steel Corporation 
Witiram C, Fownes, Jr. Chairman, 
Executive Com., Spang, Chalfant & Co., Inc. 
Joun G. FRAZER 
Member, Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay 
Cuarves W. FrRieEND 
Vice-President, Brownsville Coal & Coke Co. 


A Century of experience in meeting the requirements of industry, has de- 
reloped in this bank complete commercial a ilities. 
invited from interested executives, regardless of t 


James B. Harnes, Jr. 
Director, National Union Fire Insurance Co. 
James FE. Lewis 
President, Harbison- Walker Refractories Co, 
Sipney S. Liccetrr 
Banker 
WitiraM L. Monro 
President, American Window Glass Company 
Frank R. Paiturs 
President, Duquesne Light Company 
ANDREW W. RoBEeRTSON 
Chairman, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
WiLtiAM WALKER 
Director, Reliance Life Insurance Company 


Inquiries are 


ir geographical location. 


BEHIND THE ENDURING INSTITUTION... SUCCESSFUL CUSTOMERS 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 







































































Corn EXcHANGE Bank Trust COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1853 
A Bank Statement that any Man or Woman can Understand 
Condensed Statement as of close of business June 30, 1936 
Percentage 
Due Individuals, Firms, Corporations and Banks . $296,835,162.22 el total 
To meet this indebtedness we have: 
Cash in Vaults and Due from Banks .. . $ 68,474,081.76 20.793% 
Checks on Other Banks. . . . .....-. 15,965,330.99 4.848% 
U. S. Government Securities at par . . . . . 150,278,750.00 45.635% 
(Direct and fully guaranteed, including $11,850,000. 
pledged to secure United States deposits and for other 
purposes required by law) ‘ 
Canadian Government Securities at par... 1,060,000.00 304% 
State and Municipal Bonds at par. . . . : . 7,176,000.00 2.179% 
(Including $10,000. pledged to secure State Sanuste’ 
Other Tax Exempt Bonds ........ 2,498,875.00 759% 
OE OE Se ee ee ee ee ee 7.365,782.50 2.237% 
Public Utility Bonds. . . . . 1... 1... 3,952,937.50 1.200% 
Industrial and Other Bonds. . . ..... 2,325,621.82 .706% 
Foreign Bonds . . . ‘ ' . ao oe 179,612.50 055% 
18,000 Shares Federal Rienen Bank 
of New York . .... S -.e os 900,000.00 273% 
2,499 Shares Discount Corporation 
ee ae ae 649,740.00 197% 
9,990 Shares Corn Exchange Safe Deposit 
Compemy . 2. 2s se eee eee eves 949,000.00 -288% 
Sundry Securities . . . . . 2. 5 2 2 eo « « 110,960.68 034% 
Secured Demand Loans. ......... 15,121,945.88 4.592% 
Secured Time Loans. . . .......4-. 2,689,950.18 817% 
Loans and Discounts Unsecured . . .... 11,460.371.91 3.480% 
First Mortgages. . . - - + + + © © © © 20,201,083.21 6.134% 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances... . 1,296,189.54 394% 
Banking Houses Owned . ........ 12,656,997.27 3.844% 
Other Real Estate Owned . ....... 2,44.7,306.93 743% 
Accrued Interest Receivable. . ...... 1,382,830.05 420% 
ee a ee a 222,942.62 068% 
Total to Meet Indebtedness . . . . . «. « $329,306,310.34 100% 
yD a ne ee eee mY RE 
Capital, $15,000,000.00; Surplus and Undivided Profits, $16,662,906.83 
Reserve for Contingencies, $808,241.29 
73 Branches located in all parts of the City of New York. 
Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
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to lend. 


lending market. 


It is, therefore, not com- 
peting with private capital in the 
On the contrary, 


+ 2 YEARS OF FHA AID TO HOME FINANCING + 


By ABNER H. FERGUSON 


General Counsel, Federal Housing 
Administration 


SINCE June 27 marks the sec- 

ond anniversary of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, it is perti- 
nent to examine what has been 
accomplished during that 
period. The review should be 
of substantial interest both to 
those lending iastitutions 
which have become approved 
mortgagees and those which, 
while eligible, have not yet 
availed themselves of the fa- 
cilities which the act affords. 


To clarify the discussion, it might 
be well to recall the conditions 
which gave rise to the Act. 

It is well remembered that in 
1932 and 1933 the country’s real- 
estate mortgage structure collapsed, 
foreclosures were widespread, and 
the principal mortgage-lending in- 
stitutions practically abandoned 
that business. This condition forced 
into existence the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, through which 
the Government, as a temporary 
measure, undertook to stem the tide 
of foreclosures by the direct lending 
of government money on individual 
homes. It was realized that this 
measure could and should be only 
temporary and that it was both un- 
sound and undesirable for the Gov- 
ernment permanently to enter the 
mortgage-lending field. 


NEED FOR FHA 


The situation therefore confronted 
Congress with three important 
problems in the spring of 1934. The 
first two dealt with the mortgage 
situation directly; the third dealt 
primarily with the question of un- 
employment, but indirectly with the 
mortgage situation. 

The first of these problems was 
to devise means whereby private 
capital could be induced again to 
undertake mortgage financing, par- 
ticularly with respect to new homes. 

The second problem was to develop 
a sounder, more stable mortgage 
system. ... 


TWO PROBLEMS FACED 


The answer to these two problems 
was written into Title II of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. The answer to 
the first problem was the insured 
mortgage. The answer to the sec- 
ond was the already proven amor- 
tized mortgage by which the home 
owner could finance his entire home 
indebtedness, discharging it over a 
period of years in monthly install- 
ments and obviating the expense of 
recurring renewals and secondary 
financing. 


The third problem— unemploy- 
ment in the building and allied 


+ 





| the mortgage, plus interest on that 


‘Solving the Housing Problem by Stimulating 
Real Estate Investments 

















Title I of the act. This Title au- 
thorized the Administrator to in- 
sure lending institutions, to a cer- 
tain extent and under certain con- 
ditions, against losses on loans made 
both for financing alterations, re- 
pairs, and improvements upon real 
property and for purchase and in- 
stallation of equipment and ma- 
chinery thereon. The original Title 
expired January 1, 1936; it was af- 
terward extended to April 1, 1936; 
then still further extended, with 
several important anendments, to 
April 1, 1937. Under this Title, the 
Administrator had, up to May 19, 
1936, insured over a million loans in 
an aggregate amount of $377,105,835. 
It has been estimated that opera- 
tions of this Title generated prob- 
ably five times that amount in un- 
insured financing. What this has 
meant in man-hours of work needs 
no elaboration. 

Up to May 1, 1936, claims paid by 
the Administrator on account of 
unpaid Title I loans amounted to 
44/100 of 1 per cent of the amount 
of loans insured. This, of course, 
does not mean that this amount is 
a loss, because the Administrator is 
constantly salvaging the unpaid 
loans which are assigned to him. 


LIMITS ON LOANS 

Under Title II, the Administrator 
is authorized to insure mortgages 
held by approved mortgagees when 
made on the security of dwellings 
for not more than four families. 
Mortgages on large-scale housing 
projects can also be insured, but 
these will be discussed later. 

The first type of mortgage loans 
cannot exceed $16,000 or 80 per 
cent of the appraised value of the 
property. Under ee ae 





The Patent Office: A Trade Revnenattinn 


Fw UNCANNY “industrial barome- 

ter’ which has registered the 
coming, the continuance, and the 
disappearance of economic disturb- 
ances from the middle of the 
nineteenth century down to the 
present became 100 years old on 
July 4. 

It is the United States patent 
system, and Commissioner of Pat- 
ents Conway P. Coe has taken oc- 
casion to observe with what unusual 
accuracy the applications for pat- 
ents have risen in prosperous times 
and slumped in times of depression. 
At present, according to Mr. Coe, 
the “barometer” is indicating the 


| nation’s slow but steady return to 


sound economic health. 











ABNER H. FERGUSON 





by the Administrator, the mort- 
gages may have a maturity up to 
20 years and are payable in equal 
monthly payments. They may bear 
interest not in excess of 5 per cent 
on outstanding balances and the 
mortgagee is entitled to charge, in 
addition to the interest, one-half of 
1 per cent of the unpaid balances 
for servicing the mortgages. An ad- 
ditional one-half of 1 per cent of 
the original principal of the mort- 
gage is paid by the borrower as the 
annual insurance premium. 
Stripped of technical language, 
the insurance contract is in effect a 
continuing offer by the Administra- 
tor to the mortgagee to purchase 
the property, if foreclosure becomes 
necessary, at a price fixed by the 
amount of the unpaid principal of 


the patent system of the United 
States has played in the creation 
and expansion of American indus- 
tries, it is being suggested that a 
national observance be held later in 
the year. From July 4, 1836, to 
June 30, 1936, no less than 2,046,309 
mechanical patents were granted 
covering inventions that have re- 
sulted in vast industries employing 
numberless workers and represent- 
ing billions in capital. 

The present anniversary has been 
marked by the publication of a 
special centennial edition of the 
journal of the Patent Office Society. 
Copies of it may be obtained for 
one dollar from Pasquale J. Freder- 
ico, the Patent Office Society Jour- 





trades—was dealt with through Because of the vital part which | nal, Patent Office, Washington, D.C. 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Statement of Condition, June 30, 1936 
RESOURCES 

Casw AND Due rrom Banks .. . - « «© « » oh 2900388.12 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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3,694,340.00 

10,270, 000.00 

00,270,000.00 
por yeep 


United States Government and other securities carried at $147,818,737.41 are pledged te secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


$2,356,357,676.27 
Goole 





$2,356,357 ,676.27 


$ 226,891,707.23 
12,413,158.33 
1,183,448.27 
2,083,325 ,945.17 
21,341,521.84 
6,772,366.13 
4,429,529.30 




















it offers an opportunity for and an 


| inducement to the investment of 





private money in mortgage loans on 
a safe and sound basis. Its opera- 
tions are designed to make the 


mortgage structure reasonably free 
in the future from the defects which 
became so apparent in the recent 
past. 





amount from the date of the in- 
stitution of foreclosure proceedings 
to the date of the conveyance of the 
property, plus such amounts as the 
mortgagee may have paid out for 
taxes and hazard insurance. 


FIRST EFFORTS ON TITLE | 
When the Federal Housing Ad- 

ministration was first set up, it was 

realized that Title I was an emer- 


gency measure which it was im- 
perative to put into immediate 
operation. Accordingly, the Ad- 


ministration’s principal efforts for 
some months wefe devoted to the 
promotion of this title. 

Turn now to large-scale housing 
projects. Section 207 of Title II of 
the Housing Act authorizes the Ad- 
ministrator to insure mortgages. 

Under this section many millions 
of dollars in large-scale housing 
projects have been submitted to the 
Administration for insurance, and of 
these applications the Administrator 
has accepted for insurance mort- 
gages in the principal amount of 
$33,262,158... . 

This summary tndicates, we feel, 
that the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration has fully justified its ex- 
istence, and the hopes of those re- 
sponsible for the Housing Act. It 
has certainly been a large factor in 
the improvement of the mortgage 
Situation, in the restoration of con- 
fidence in mortgage investments, 
and in renewing flow of private 
capital into mortgage lending. It 
has also been an important influence 
in stabilizing the general mortgage 
Structure. ... 

An important fact, wnich should 
never be lost sight of, is that the 
Federal Housing Administration is 
not a lending agency. It does not 
have a dollar of Government money 
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RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due som Banks 


and Bankers 


. $ 443,872,937.12 














Bullion Abroad and in Transit ° ; : ; : ; é “ ; ; ° ? at e« 5,439, 331.00 
U. S. Gevermmoent Obligations ..ccecccccccceces 818,381,631.82 
Public Securities . . oe fae ee ee ee 44,380,597.99 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . et ae eee ees 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities . i Ck + 26 0 eee Se eee 25,962,308.03 
Loans and Bills Purchased ; Tere ee eo ee 558,034,496.41 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches Trees see 4,782,153.51 
Credits Granted on amend Ore rT. ft se ee 33,508,429.56 
Bank Buildings . ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 13,413,434.39 
Other Real Estate - SP rT a ae oe ee ee ee 357,703.67 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . , et a ee 2,481,281.70 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable | are 2 oa ee 14,454,814.33 
$1,972,869,119.53 
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Ce ce cect et eT ee hdtesranecs Ce 
Surplus Fund .....--+e2«-ec«e«-e-  170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ‘6268 @¢€¢ 46 6264 @ ¢€¢62 86 86 7,649,439.95 
$ 267,649,439.95 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1936... . . ,700,000. 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued Interest, Taxes, ete. 22,547,309.72 
Acceptances . . $ 42,879,290.43 
Less: Own Acceptances held for Investment . 9,370,860.87 
33,508,429.56 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills . . . 6,945,214.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold 915,729.00 
Deposits . . -eekectekeccs Ge 
Outstanding ee Gh. awe & oa 93,102,502.21 
1,638,602,997.30 
$1,972,869,119.53 
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Capital Stock 
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421 Chestnut Street 


Acceptances Sold 
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June 30, 1936 


Cash and Due from Banks ........ 
VU. S. Government Securities . . ...... 
State, County and Municipal Securities . . . . 
Other Securities . 
Loans and Discounts 
Bank Buildings . 
Accrued Interest Receivable . ....... 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances . . 


Surplus and Net Profits . ......... 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . ..... . 
Dividend (Payable July Ist, 1936) . ..... 
Reserved for Taxes and Interest . . . . ... 
Unearned Discount 











RESOURCES 

- « « « $151,856,187.79 

~ 2 « «~~ 141,099,640.62 

a stall 13,849,992.34 

a ae ak we go ax 56,587, 367.77 
2 ee ee a a 
a Se ae a a 3,340,000.00 
ota. oe 1,890,253.53 

ao 5,327,735.58 

$461,393,292.12 

LIABILITIES 

a oe ae ee - + « « $ 14,000,000.00 
ae Ca de 21,650,651.58 

erie ae 4,918,337.70 

es ee 700,000.00 

gis a 944,665.09 

Pk a ee el ke ee 224,906.04 
; a & a4 ees ee « 2S 6,353,834.55 
a de athe 6 aba ee ae ~ 110,553.46 
ee ee ae ee . ww a 412,490,343.70 
$461,393,292.12 


JOSEPH WAYNE, JR., President 
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INFORMATION FOR INVESTORS 

Maintained by the SEC in the interests of investors 
who desire to know as much as they can about 
security issues before they invest is this photostat 
machine which operated on a 24-hour day schedyle 
copies facsimiles of information in connection with 
registered security issues filed with the Commission. 





An Epochal Period 
For Financial World 


HE second half of 1936 may very 
likely be an important period in 
the history of American finance. Un- 
der consideration by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission are 
changes in the operating methods of 
major cogs in the country’s economic 
machinery. 


Among these are: 

(1) Revision of the reorganization procedure to be 
followed by corporations, recommendations for 
which will be made by the protective study division 
of the SEC. 

(2) Segregation of broker-dealer functions on na- 
tional securities exchanges so that agents for the 
investing public may no longer buy and sell stocks 
for their own account. 

(3) Application of that same _ principle 
vast over-the-counter market which term includes 
all buying and selling of securities away from the 
floors of registered exchanges. 

(4) More stringent control of that over-the-coun- 
ter market, and thereby wider powers over the cor- 
porations whose security issues are not listed on ex- 
changes. 

(5) Regulatory 
trusts. 

SEC’s conclusions as to the first four points in the 
extensive program, with the possible exception of 
over-the-counter segregation, have been drawn up 
more or less and now await legislative action by 
Congress or promulgation of rules by the commis- 
sion itself. 


to the 


legislation aimed at investment 


Investment Trust Control 


SEC Studies the Field With View 
To Regulatory Legislation 


W,URTHER extension of SEC’s authority to include 

control over investment trusts was spotlighted 
last week as announcement came that public hear- 
ings by the investment trust study division will start 
late this month. 

To date these organizations have escaped the arm 
of the commission;. SEC has no jurisdiction over 
them other than the power delegated to it by Con- 
gress to investigate their development and activi- 
ties. Should the final report tel! Congress that reg- 
ulations ought to be imposed upon the trusts, it 
would unquestionably recommend that the admin- 
istration of those regulations be lodged with SEC. 

Such authority would strengthen substantially the 
already potent influence the five commissioners 
have on the country’s financia! business. 

SEC now wields a big stick over the national se- 
curities exchanges and the issuing of new securities 
and through these two powers possesses consider- 
able authority over financial operations of corpora- 
tions. Further, under provisions of the Public 
Utility Act, SEC has been empowered to supervise 
the finances of public utility holding companies, al- 
though this authority has been checked for the 
time being by court attacks on the legality of the 
act 

As ordered by Congress, the commission has been 
quietly surveying the activities of investment trusts 
for some time. The means used thus far have been 
questionnaires and private conferences with trust 
representatives in regard to the answers filed. 

Involved in this particular piece of research is an 
amount somewhere between two and three billion 
dollars, representing the value of all investment 
trusts. Including many trusts, which are so un- 
important that they scarcely merit the name in- 
vestment trusts, there are well over a thousand of 
these organizations. 

One result of the survey will be a calculation vt 
the worth of investment trusts at the present time, 
and an estimate of their vaiue in previous years, 
especially in 1929, when they reached the zenith of 
their popularity with investors. 


How the Trusts Operate 


Wide Discretion Given Managers 
Under the Plan Most Generally Used 


\WHaT Is an invesiment trust? 

It isan organization through which a number 
of persons invest their funds in securities. Its pri- 
mary purpose theoreticaliy at least. is to diversify 
the purchase of stocks to achieve safety of principal 
and a regular income from the investments. 

There are two main types ot trust, management 
and fixed or semi-fixed, each kind having many 
variations. 

In the fixed type a chosen 


group of stocks is 
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WIDER FEDERAL POWERS IN SECURITIES ACTS 
PROBABLE—INVESTMENT TRUSTS EXAMINED 





prior to the issuance of any shares in the trust 
and a stated number of the chosen securities ar: 
included in the trust’s portfolio which is deposited 
under a deed of trust. By its charter this type is 
limited to a definite number of years, and at the 
termination of that period its assets are distributed 
among the shareholders. 

On the other hand, the management type al- 
lows the managers or trustees of the shareholder's 
funds mueh broader discretion. Although restric- 
tions are placed upon these officials, they can choos? 
ttle stocks which the trust will purchase and they 
can buy or sell at their choice 

The latter type is by far the most important in 
this country, while the fixed or semi-fixed trus* 
is more prevalent in England. In the United States 
the fixed trusts hold a minor portion of the capital 
entrusted to investment trusts. 


BASIS OF THE STUDY 

Because of the greater opportunities for abuse of 
the trust capacity involved in the management 
trust, the SEC investigation will center more par- 
ticularly on that type. 

Exact wording of Section 30 of the Public Util- 
ity Act of 1935, which authorizes the trust investi- 
gation, follows: 

“The Commission is authorized and directed t 
make a’ study of the functions and activities of in- 
vestment trusts and investment companies, the 
corporate structures, and investment policies of 
such trusts and companies, the influence ex- 
erted by such trusts and companies upon com- 
panies in which they are interested, and the 
influence exerted by interests affiliated with the 
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s MEN AND FINANCE—A STUDY IN 
RACK of the Securities and Exchange Commission's regulatory net- 
Left to right, James M. Landis, 
who has been reelected chairman of the SEC for his second term. Rob- 


work three men play a major role. 


management of such trusts and companies upon 
their investment policies, and to report the results 
of its study and its recommendations to the Con- 
gress on or before January 4, 1937.” 
Unquestionably the SEC investigators in this par- 
ticular study will be guided by the principle on 
which the commission’s recent surveys in the reor- 


ganization field have been based. That is, that 
those concerns or individuals acting in a trust 


capacity for investors must confine themselves sole- 
ly to that work and free themselves of all interests 
which would tend to mitigate their fiduciary abil- 
ities. 


Scope of the Inquiry 


Thorough Study of a Few 
Large Corporations is Planned 


"THE investigation will be under the personal su- 

pervision of Commissioner Robert E. Healy, the 
New Englander who was formerly chief counsel to 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

Working on the project is a staff of 67 commis- 
sion employes, including accountants, lawyers, field 
investigators, statisticians, economists and secre- 
tarial workers. 

David Shenker is counsel to the investigation. Mr. 
Shenker might be called a protege of Ferdinand 
Pecora, who conducted the spectacular inquiries 
for the Senate Banking and Currency cominittee 
which drafted the securities legisla ion. He aided 
Mr. Pecora in that investigation and learned the 
latter’s technique of questioning. 

Paul Gourrich, director of thé Research Division, 
is directing the study, and William R. Spratt is 
chief of the accountants analyzing the financial 
operations involved. 


THE PLAN OF THE INQUIRY 

Part of the staff will be located in each of the 
eight SEC regional offices, although the greater 
part of the activity is bound to be centered in 
Washington and New York. 

Commissioner Healy, who conducted the seven- 
year investigation of public utility holding com- 
panies for the FTC, will use the experience he 
gained in that undertaking to expedite the pres- 
ent study. His labors for the FTC brought forth a 
150 volume report which formed the basis for the 
Public Utility Act. 


No such mountainous report is expected in Mr 


+ 


since his system 


former ex- 


Healy's present survey, however 
of operation has been perfected by the 
perience. 

Briefly that system is to explore 
or two big organizations in the branch of business 
means of extensive field investigations 
at which officials of the com- 
they 


thoroughly one 


involved by 


and public hearings 


panies are invited to make any statements 
choose to put on the record. 
By means of questionnaires ller companies 





sugh certain of 
less important 


are studied, but less minutely, alth« 
these will be subjected to more or 
Scores of individual reports on the companies will 
be written, the voluminous material coordinated, 
studied and used a. the basis for final conclusions 
and recommendations. Although the Act does not 
specifically state that recommendations for new 
legislation are called for, commi officials are 
proceeding with that thought in mind. 


What SEC is Seeking 


Losses or Gains to Investors, Effects 
On Market to Be Studied 


TWO companies have been selected for specialized 


sion 


study—Equity Corporation and Atlas Corpora- 
tion. The four largest organizations in the field, 
these two and Tri-Continental Corporation and 
Lehman Corporation, control assets of approxi- 


mately $100,000,000 each. 
Tri-Continental 


and Lehman, because of their 








more simplified structure, have not yet been sub- 
jected to extensive field investigations, although 
public examination of their operations appear prob- 
able. 

Hearings on Equity will start July 27, and the 
initial examination will deal with some of that con- 
cern’s predecessor companies. Period to be covered, 
SEC announced, is that from the inception of these 
companies to the date when Equity, or its affiliated 
companies assumed control. 

An example of the ramifications the whole 
problem is provided by a bare list of Equity’s prede- 
cessor companies: 


of 


Interstate Equities Corp., Chain and General Eq- 
uities, Yosemite Holding Corp., Joint Investors, Inc., 
Union Investors Inc., Granger Trading Corp., and 
their parent companies, subsidiaries, affiliates and 
companies in which they are interested. 


BASIC DATA THAT ARE SOUGHT 

Here are some of the things which SEC intends 
to shed light on by means of its inquiry: 

(1) Assets of the companies involved. 
Decline and rise of the value of those assets. 
With respect to this point, it should be remembered 
that the assets are primarily the preferred and 
common stocks of seasoned industrial corporations 
Therefore, just as the aggregate market value of 
listed stecks on the New York Stock Exchange rises 
and falls, just so do these trust assets increase and 
decline in worth. 


(2) 


(3) Loss or gain to the shareholders in the trusts. 

(4) The effect of the trust’s market operations 
of the price of stocks which are included in the 
trust’s portfolio. 

(5) Extent of stock manipulation on the part of 
the trusts in the stocks they hold. 

(6) Also the methods followed in this manipula- 
tion, if it is found 
7) The use that can be made today of trusts 
in large market pool operations. 


to exist. 


Simpler Mining Terms 


Elimination of Technicalities Sought 
in Promotional Statements 


‘THE writings of former President Hoover form 
the basis for action on the part of a New Deal 
agency 
Last week 150 officials of mining companies re- 


ceived copies of a proposed form for the registra- 


+ tion of new securities of promotional mining com- 


panies with the SEC. They are expected to express 
their opinion of the new form which has been de- 
signed to conform more directly to their type of 
business than the general registration form. 

Mr. Hoover’s contribution, it is reported, appears 
in the definitions concerning ore which are part 
of the form and its instruction book. Although 
SEC officials made no announcement of the fact, 
it was stated in some quarters that these highly 
technical sections of the form are based largely on 
Mr. Hoover’s writings when he was internationally 
famous as an engineer. 

SEC wants to obtain by the new form informa- 
tion on the registrants simplified to such a degree 
that the details of the issue involved can be easily 
gleaned from perusal of the registration statement. 

To be known as form “A-0-1,” it will be used, SEC 
announced, for securities of “issuers organized 
within two years to engage in the exploitation of 
mineral deposits, other than oil and gas.” 


SEC RULING AMENDED 

An amendment to an SEC ruling under the Public 
Utility Act, effective June 29, eased the require- 
ments which permit holding companies to acquire 
securities of their subsidiaries without requesting 
commission approval. 

Prior to the new ruling a holding company could 
make such acquisitions if they did not in any one 
year total more than 1 per cent of the consolidated 
assets of the acquiring concern and its majority- 
owned subsidiaries and parent companies. 

SEC, in the amendment, merely raised that per- 
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STOCKS, BONDS AND REGULATIONS 
ert F. Healy, SEC commissioner, who will supervise the investment 
trust investigation, and John J. Burns, SEC’s general counsel, whose de- 
partment is pushing action against manipulators of stock prices. 


centage to 2'2 per cent which will eliminate the 
filing of a number of intricate statements as well 
as the holding of prolonged hearings. 

Corporate demand for money dropped during 
May to less than half the total requested in April. 
This is shown by an analysis of registration state- 
ments filed with SEC. 

Moreover, use of that money to build new plants 
or buy new equipment will comprise only 1 per cent 
of the aggregate gross proceeds of $319,318,654. In 
the preceding month 6.1 per cent of the total was 
earmarked for new purposes. 

Economists closely watch this figure, since when 
funds are borrowed for new corporate purposes, 
they go into the purchase of goods and thus stimu- 
late the productive side of the economic structure. 

Although May’s dollar total of statements made 
effective was far below April's, tt was more than 
double that of May, 1935. 


Mr. Landis’ Reelection 


Commission Chairman Pights for 
Curbs On Speculation 


T° TEACH law or to administer the national “blue 

sky” legislation is a decision’ which James M. 
Landis, chairman of the SEC, has to make every 
year at about this time. 

On a leave of absence from his position as pro- 
fessor of law at Harvard University, the 36-year-old 
head of one of the New Deal’s most popular crea- 
tions, decided last week to remain in Government 
service for still another year. He was reelected 
chairman of the five-man commission on July 1 
having held that office since the resignation ot 
Joseph P. Kennedy, the first chairman, last Sep- 
tember. 

The youngest of the commissioners, Mr. Landis 
has been a member of the agency since its forma- 
tion in June, 1934, upon the enactment of the Se- 
curities & Exchange Act of 1934. Prior to that he 
had been a member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion which administered the Securities Act of 1933 


from its enactment until the time that SEC took 
over the work. 
Mr. Landis took a very prominent part in the 


drafting of the Securities Act, the Securities & Ex- 
change Act and the Public Utility Act, all three of 
which are now administered by SEC 

It is the avowed purpose of the chairman to “make 
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NOW, HEARINGS—LATER, DECISION 

Charles C. Wright, New York broker, who is appear 

ing before the Securities and Exchange Commission 

to show why he should not be suspended or expelled 

from the New York Stock Exchange for certain 
transactions in airplane stock. 





Court Test Nearing 
Of the Utility Act 


A SUPREME COURT test of the constitutionality 

of the Public Utility Act comes nearer to real- 
ity as the SEC and Electric Bond & Share agree to 
certain factual data which may be inserted in the 
record without actual testimony. 

The agreement to these stipulations, which obvi- 
ate the need of tedious and complicated testimony 
by company officials concerning the history of Elec- 
tric Bond & Share, was reached June 30, after more 
than a half year of discussions between Govern- 
ment counsel and lawyers for the utility. 

Both sides have waived the right to offer evi- 
dence in court, agreeing that the proceedings shall 
be based on the pleadings, stipulations and other 
points which the court expressly calls for. 

SEC brought action against E. B. & S. last Novem- 
per, when suits were lodged by practically all the 
major utilities in the country. The Commission 
seeks to force the company to register. Court ac- 
tions against the Commission sought checks on en- 
forcement of the Act and also a declaration from 
the courts that the legislation was unconstitu- 
tional. 


WHAT CORPORATIONS CLAIM 

In their briefs E. B. and S. and its subsidiaries 
claim that under the “death sentence” provisions 
of the act, they are subjected to “a present threat 
of dismemberment, dissolution or reorganization.’ 

Also, they say, the act would “presently destroy 
their value as living going concerns, destroy their 
credit and the values of their securities and hold- 
ings, prevent their development through the making 
of such further investments in the securities of 
their subsidiaries as are necessary to conserve and 
develop their business, threaten their organizations 
with disruption and destruction and, if enforced, 
leave them with no alternative but to go out of 
business and sacrifice their investment for anything 
they may bring.” 

From present indications it appears that this case, 
especially chosen by SEC as its best, will reach the 
Supreme Court before any of the flood of injunctive 
actions against the commission let loose by a de- 
cision in the District of Columbia Court of Appeals 
a week ago. 

That decision reversed a lower court ruling which 
withheld permission from the companies to start 
injunction suits against operation of the act’s pro- 
visions. 


Gas and Light Companies 


New Regulations Issued 
Governing Holding Companies 


j /HILE the path to the Supreme Court was being 
cleared, SEC continued its functions as super- 
visor of gas and light companies. 

It promulgated regulations pursuant to Section 
17(C) of the act which prohibits any registered hold- 
ing company or any of its subsidiaries from having 
as an Official any person who serves in a similar 
capacity for a bank, trust company, investment 
broker, or similar financial institution. 

Under the section, the Commission receives power 
to draw up a set of rules to allow such interlocking 
interests where the consumer’s rights and the in- 
vestor’s interests are safeguarded. 

The new regulations fix narrow limitations in 
which such inter-company relationships may exist, 
and take effect Aug. 26. 

Further, the registered companies must file an 
annual statement telling, with respect to each of 
their officers affected by the exemptions, why it is 
believed exemptions should be made in each case. 


ONLY 10 PER CENT REGISTERED 

Between now and January 1, 1938, SEC told the 
companies, the promulgations are subject tochange 
and possibly limited in their duration. Any such 
revamping will be consummated not later than 
that date, it was said. 

According to the latest estimate, only about 10 
per cent of the entire public utility industry has 
registered with SEC. By the terms of the act, the 
deadline for filing registration statements expired 
December 1, 1935. 

Because of the rush of legal actions aimed at the 
legislation, SEC followed the policy of not forcing 
registration and it has not attempted to enforce 
provisions of the act against companies opposing 
the measure. 

Administrative machinery is being set up in the 
interim between enactment and the time the act’s 
constitutional status has been determined. If the 
act is upheld and all the companies ordered to file 
registrations with SEC, those companies will find 
a fairly well established control imposed upon 
them. 


this nation a country of investors rather than spec- 
ulators,” which campaign, he has recently asserted, 
has just begun. 
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ZOOKS were dunt June 30 
on the 1936 fiscal year bank 


account of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


b 


The the 
ooks, saw: 
Income—$4,116,000,000. 


Outgo—$8,477,000,000. 


citizens, scanning 


A moment’s figuring showed that 


Government, to carry on its busi- 
ness, had paid out $4,361,000,000 
more money than it received 
through taxes. 


This money had to be raised by 


bor 


rowing. The necessary borrow- 


ing increased the Government’s debt 


to 


the unprecedented total of $33,- 


779,000,000. 


When the depression started that 
When 
present Administration took of- 
amounted to $21,000,000,000. 


debt had been $16,185,000.000. 
the 
fice it 


As the new 1937 fiscal year opened 


the 
exc 


ma 


Government’s outgo still was 
eeding its income. Official esti- 
tes were that for the full new 


year the amount of money paid out 
would be approximately $2,700,000,- 


000 


more than the amount of money 


taken in. 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 


of 
giv 
to 


Secretary 
the Treasury, in a radio address 
en on the night of July 1, sought 
explain the meaning of these 


























Difference of Opinion Over the Net Debt— 


Four Billions Deficit For 1936 





figures to citizens, who were 
scribed by him as stockholders in 
| the business of Government (His 
| address is printed in full text on 
page 16). 


wien the President 
the fiscal year 
ev- 


He said that 
made his plans for 
just ended he had figured that r 
enue would be just under $4,000,- 
000,000 and expenditures woula 
amount to almost $8,000,000,000. 

But, Mr. Morgenthau said, the 

business of Government, like other 
business, 1s subject to unforeseen 
hazards. He d the illustrati of 


Ust on 


a manufacturer in a flood area who 
finds his calculations upset by a dis- 
astrous flood 
Government, according to his de- 
scription, went through much tne 
| same situation in recent months 
when, first, the Supreme Court up- 
| set processing taxes and deprived 


the Treasury of nearly $500,000,000 


| of expected revenue, and, second, 
| the Congress voted to pay the sol- 
| diers’ bonus immediately, adding 


$1,700,000,000 to Treasury expendi- 
tures. 

The result was that calculations of 
the Government were upset in the 
amount of $2,.300,000,000. 


de- 


nditures aside 
to veterans.” 
He based t 


sets of figures: 


from 


nat stat 


the payment 


ement on two 


1. The receipt of $4,116,000,000 in 


tax revenue during 19 
with $3,800,000,000 i 
larger 1936 recei 
loss of about $500,000 
ing taxes. 

2. The expenditure 


retirement 


pts were 


payments, 


36 as compared 
n 1935. The 
in spite of 
000 in process- 


», including debt 


of $7,376,000,- 


000 in 1935 as compared with $7,- 
217,000,000 in the 1936 fiscal year. 
But, if debt retirement payments 
are taken out of the picture, as they 
are in most of the official figures, in- 
cluding most of those used by Mr. 
Morgenthau, then actual expendi- 
tures in 1935 were $6,802,000,000 and 
in 1936 were $6,804,000,000 or an in- 


crease of $2,000,000. 


HOW THE SPENDING ROSE 


The expressed the 
fiscal policy of the 
istration is based, 
are to be 
once recovery 
ceipts rise. 

Experience shows, 
with debt retirements 


1S 


tures 


present 


curta 


appears 





ory on W 
Admin- 
that expendi- 
iled sharply 
and tax re- 


that 
$500,- 


however, 
of about 
































. 000,000 a year ‘luded, but veter- 
| S Te | REVENUES ARE INCREASED pred bonus payments excluded for 
enc e coup Even so, Mr. Morgenthau was able tin ee — 1 eae 
| for a facsimile of the Dec- | to report that Federal revenues, wa o peen — : 
| ] . fInd i other than those from processing Fiscal year 1933.....$5,142,953,627 
aration of Independence, | taxes, were sharply higher. Income Fiscal year 1934 7,105,050,085 
| suitable for ym taxes increased 30 per cent to yield Fiscal year 1935..... 7,375,825,166 
about $1,500,000,000 and miscellane- Fiscal year 1936..... 7,217,000,000 
ous taxes—those on tobacco, liquor Those expenditures, only partial- 
and gasoline among other things— ly offset by revenues, account for 
increaséd 20 per cent to yield more | much cf the increase of nearly $13,- 
/ talon than $2,000,000,000. Other sources | 000,000,000 that has occurred in the 
of income also yielded larger | public debt since March, 1934. In 
JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU amounts. the 1931 and 1932 fiscal years, de- 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. : inert : ‘ Mi Pine a 
Plesse send me fecsinile ef Decleretion of After this accounting, the Secre- | clining revenues accounted for the 
Independence. tary of the Treasury said: nearly $5,000,000,000 in additional 
Name “Two important facts stand out. debt created prior to the present 
Street and No. tases On the one hand is an increase in | Administration. 
_ =. State Federal revenue. On the other Mr. Morgenthau said: 
hand is a decrease in Federal ex- “We have a gross public debt of 
Founded 1812 
\ 
For INsurANCES ON Lives AND GRANTING ANNUITIES 
Member of Federal Reserve System 
PHILADELPHIA 
4 JUNE 30, 1936 — b 
RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks. . . . . . + + «© © $78,251,987.95 _ 
U. S. Government Securities. ......+s-. 47,892,436.07 
State, County and Municipal Securities ... 11,424,310.39 
Other investments 2... ce etc tee ees 28,488 ,894.44 
Call Loans to Brokers ... 2 eecceecee 10,019,000.00 
Other Loans Upon Collateral. . . 1. 2. «2 e « 41,322,431.68 
Clomsmperciel FPemer..< 6. 2 6 ee eh 8 ee 22,052,660.90 
ReserveFund ‘‘CashBalances inTrustAccounts” » 6,807,753.07 
GE ND 4 6 6 eee ee ee ee oe eS 4,120,206.16 
Miscellaneous Assets ..+-ccccrevecee 888,664.68 
ee a ee ae 874,733.97 
Bank Buildings, Vaults and Equipment .. . 1,883,628.73 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability. ...... 1,584,357.75 
$255,611,065.79 
LIABILITIES 
CE BINGE 6 + 6 68 eH RO 4 R eH OO $8,400,000.00 
Surplus... “cee Se Te ee ee 12,000,000.00 
Cee TUE 0.6. 5 6 4 6 wo 6 HO OS 2,262,002.46 
Reserved for Contingencies ......+.s+.-. 1,643,242.08 
Reserved for Taxes and Expenses. ...... 260,282.85 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1936 ......-.e-. 336,000.00 
Miscellaneous Liabilities. . . .....ccee 60,742.04 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances ...... 1,584,357.75 
Deposits .cecceeccecvcvccscsesc « 229,064,438.61 
$255,611,065.79 
United States Government obligations and other securities carried at 
27, 458,689.14 in the above statement are pledged to secure Government, 
State and Municipal deposits and for fiduciary purposes, as required by law. 
The deposits of this Company are insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, in accordance with the Banking Act of 1935. 
t h 
C. S. W. PACKARD, Chairman of the Board C. S. NEWHALL, President 




















+ 
$33.779,000,000. Wha lave we in 
our inventory ¢ ff against this 
amount?” 

Answering that q tion, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury entered a 
realm of cont about which 
the country 1S to hear much during 
the months ahead 

He pointed out, fir that the gov- 
ernment takes no account of addi- 


| tions to plant to offset any of the 
debt. Thus, public buildings 
| created by PWA, or the new roads 
constructed by WPA, although ac- 
} counting for much debt are not 
| used to offset it 
| But the Secretary pointed out 
| next that there is an offset in the 
| form of cash in the bank and inthe 
| Treasury till. The debt includes 
| $2,700,000,000 that has been bor- 
rowed and is on hand but unspent. 
Until it is spent t money could 
be used to retil 
Then there is another fund — 
known as the Currency Stabiliza- 
tion Fund—ref to by President 
| Roosevelt as a egg,” which 
some day may be available to retire 
| debt. This fund amounts to $2,- 
| 000,000,000. It was created by clip- 
| ping 40 per cent of the gold out of 
| the American 
| 
| FIGURING A “NET” 

Besides the c: on hand, and 
| the cash in the stabilization fund, 
| are other offsets to debt called 
| “recoverable These are 
| promises to pay, given to the gov- 

ernment by railroads, banks, insur- 
ance companies, States, cities, busi- 
| ness men and others in return for 
money advanced to them by the 
various alphabe 1 agencies. Their 


total is about $4,000,000,000. 
Adding up the cash and the prom- 


ises to pay, Mr. Morgenthau arrived 
at the total of about $8,700,000,000 
which he thinks should be offset 

| against the debt of $33,779,000,000. 
If it were subtracted from the 
present debt, then there would be 
a “net” debt of $25,000,000,000, or 


| about a billion I 
of war-time debt 

Or if subtracted from the debt 
increase of approximately $18,000,- 
000,000 that has occurred during 
the depression, the net debt in- 
crease for this period would be less 
than $10,000,000.000 


| WHAT THE CRITICS SAY 

But controversy 

| the figures offered by Secretary 
Morgenthau. That controversy con- 
cerns the following: 

1, There is uncertainty about how 
much of the $4,000,000,000 in loans 
through RFC and PWA will be re- 
covered and be available for retir- 
ing debt. 

The session of Congress just ended 


s than at the peak 






centers around 


voted to authorize the RFC to sell 
$300,000,000 worth of the IOUs of 
states and cities, held by the PWA, 
in order to raise money for that 
agency to spend on Public Works. 
In other words that amout of “re- 
coverable as ’ is to be used up 

new spending that will not be 
reflected in the regular expenditures 
of the government and yet will not 
be available to offset Federal debt 
in the way Mr. Morgenthau uses it. 


Those who are critical of the f 
uring by the Secretary of the Treas- 


ig- 


ury point out that there is noth- 
ing to prévent Congress from mov- 
ing much farther into the business 
of re-spending money that was 
loaned by the government. 

They also that many of the 
IOUs may turn out to be worthless 


so that t » telling how much 


of the $4,000,000,000 actually will 
turn out to be available for debt 
retirement 

2. No attention Is paid by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to the ‘“con- 
tingent liabilities” of the govern- 
ment amounting to about $5,000,- 
000,000. 

In addition to its debt of $33,779,- 


ral Government has 


ove, 000, the Fede 


uaran teed t principal and inter- 
est on a further debt of nearly $3,- 
000,000,000, incurred to refinance 
mortgages of city home owners, and 
a debt of n ly $2,000,000,000 to re- 
finance mortgages of farmers. 

This debt is secured by the mort- 
gages on homes and farms and is 
designed to be carried by interest 
and principal payments. However, 
if those payments should not be 


made the yvernment still is obli- 


New Securities Issues 
Registered With SEC 
and E 
Commission announced the filing 
for registration during the past 


g 
he following new security 


week of 


THE Securities xchange 





A@ORRIS & 
103 866 12res 
ock issus 
to ste 


Co., 


LTD., 


PHILIP 









il ble arrcnts, 
of re J 28, 1936, at $5 r 
t f one new share. for each 
hares held. The company states 
hat I intend to enter into 
al inderwriting agreement for this 
INDIAN ay w ATER CO., Indian- 
apol Ii $13,875,000 of st e] 
gage bona 3 Series, due July 1 
1966. Principal underwriters will be 
disclosed amendment . 
ARKANSAS “ry IS:ANA GAS CO., 


$1.),000,000 f f 


rwricer. svames Ol 
to be supplied in 





amenaments. 








The United States News 
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gated to make good on the bonds it 
has sold to get the money to carry 


genthau, is that the debt 
not so large as it looks. 
The second, advanced by oppo- 


really is 


3 





| the ability of the Government in 
the next few years to get the Treas- 
ury income and Treasury outgo un- 






















































































out the refinancing. 
These “contingent liabilities” do nents of the present Administration, | der control. 
not appear in the regular state- is that the debt actually is several | Although debt has grown rapidly 
ment of government debt billion dollars larger than it ap- | in recent years, Mr. Morgenthau 
Thus two points of view are pears to be. said that the cost to the people of 
expressed concerning Government Which one is right will depend | carrying that debt actually has been 
debt. for an answer on the actual experi- | decreasing, due to lower interest 
One, advanced by Secretary Mor- ' ence over the years ahead and on | rates, 
a ” if 
| il 
iH 
ii 
| | 
| } 
| | 
i H 
1} 
| } 
| | 
Statement of Condition June 30, 1936 | 
Assets { 
Ss i} 
Cash, Due from Banks and Bankers . «2 « « « » $153,672,322.62 | 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . . 2 » » « « 67,863,543.20 H 
U. S. Government Securities. 2. . » « « » » » 581,412,681.01 (1) 
Demand Loans © = 2 0 a2 0 6 89,694,758.25 1) | 
Time Loans and Bills Discounted . » « «© a 0 a 153,081,418.76 | } 
State and Municipal Bonds . . . ee * 34,661,924.66 || 
Stocks of Federal Reserve Bank and Bank for | 
International Settlements. . . . . . «0. s a 2,280,000.00 1} 
Other Securities and Investments. . . . 2 a 22,796,843.51 
MorgagesOwned. . 1. 1 s+ 2 ww eo 8 8 2,400,421.34 || 
Banking Premises . . . ; . 19,970,103.09 
Real Estate Formerly Occupied as Banking Premises . 1,393,471.66 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . . ,. 3,992,445.26 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . 2 2 «8 6 5,475,547.28 
Liability of Others on Acceptances, etc., 
Sold with Our Endorsement. . . «© 2 w a 5,123,480.74 i} 
$1,123,818,961.38 | 
Liabilities } 
Capital . £- @ ~~ 1 eee aw $25,000,000.00 } 
| Surplus Fund ° . «2 6° bh: 50,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 2° i <'e 2 19,091,338.50 $94,091,338.50 | 
Contingency Fund. . 0 » © 8 s+ + + + se 13,616,038.36 \ 
Deposits . . .  947,562,940.33 H 
Outstanding and Certified Checks » 42,401,054.86 — 989,963,995.19 
Dividend payable July 1,1936. . » . « « a « 1,250,000.00 | 
Accrued Interest Payable. . 2. ©» » 28 8 wp 2 2 31,213.03 
Unearned Interest . . . : + 2s 2 ew 202,812.64 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses eo ee oe 1,058,987.24 | 
Outstanding Acceptances . 4 » 9,053,906.29 |} 
Less Amount in Portfolio. . . 2,755,810.61 6,298,095.68 i 
Securities Sold under Repurchase Agreement . . . 12,183,000.00 it 
Acceptances, etc., Sold with Our Endorsement. , . 5,123,480.74 \ 
$1,123,818,961.38 
Assets carried at $2,954,026.58 have been deposited to qualify for the exercise of | 
fiduciary powers and for other purposes. i 
| 
H 
DIRECTORS | 
SEWARD PROSSER, Chatrman, Managing Committer A. A. TULNEY, Chairmen of the Board } 
HENRY J. COCHRAN, Vice Chatrman of the Beard S. SLOAN COLT, President H 
| STEPHEN BircH JouN I. Downey Frep I. Kenr Herpert L. Pratr 
Corne ius N. BLIss S. PARKER GitperT Gates W. McGARrrAH JOHN J. RASKoB 
THOMAS COCHRAN James G. HARBorD = PAUL Moore Cuar.es L. Trrrany | 
WituiaM L. De Bost CHARLES D. His DantéL E. Pomeroy B. A. TOMPKINS || 
|| 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY | 
| 16 WALL STREET « NEW YORK | 
i| FIFTH AVENUE at 44th STREET . 37th STREET at MADISON AVENUB 
LONDON OFFICE: 26 OLD BROAD STRERT I} 
Member of the Federal Depasit Insaramce Corporation i! 
= ——————eeaeaaeessssssSsSsSSSSSSSEEESES=S= i 














United States Trust Company 


of New York 


45 Wall Street, New York 
Chartered 1853 











Condensed Statement as of July 1, 1936. 
RESOURCES 
eee ere ere $31,492,191.40 
Loans on Collateral... .. Sia Mee Oe hee ees 34,748,689.59 
2. OO ee eee ciadiow’ 1,235,500.00 
United States Government Securities . —erees 16,000,000.00 
State and Municipal Bonds...... eke eee 3,670,000.00 
SE ae eee ced wevaa 10,531,500.00 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. ............ 840,000.00 
Bonds and Mortgages......... Pee aes 4,907,116.19 
Real Estate, 45 Wall Street................ 2,000,000.00 
Other Real Estate......... ’ diy wareeine 500,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable. ...,........... 382,526.15 

$106,307,523.33 

LIABILITIES 
oo Re ere a eens ae * i eeeus $ 2,000,000.00 
Np ca, Gre cela ano ms 9 eats eer ween 26,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ....... ‘ ren me 2,208,740.62 
$30,208,740.62 





Pe ee: eatenatee bore ae 74,114,045.56 
Interest Accrued on Deposits....... Whewnes 49,966.66 
Reserved for Taxes and Expenses......... >; 1,434,770.49 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1936............; 500,000.00 

$106,307,523.33 





United States Government and other securities carried at $405,000 are pledged to secure publie 


deposits and for other purposes required by law 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


We Vtiad Sates Rens 


Vol. 4. July 6, 1936. No. 27 


“1! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 








ANY of the critics of President Roosevelt have 
M done him a severe injustice—they have repre- 
sented him as a’man veering to the left and to 
the right and without a basic philosophy or 

purpose. 

No matter whether we agree with Mr. Roosevelt’s con- 
cept of government, we must concede that since he has 
been President of the United States he has developed a 
definite approach to our national problems which, while 
differing materially from that which he held in 1930 and 
1932, must be considered now as a maturing philosophy. 

Occasionally by his speeches, the President discloses 
his attitude toward an expanding national government 
but he has been disinclined for reasons of political expedi- 
ency to articulate in detail his scheme for the reform of 
the American system of government. 

So we find a more comprehensive statement, in fact a 
much more revealing picture of the New Deal, when we 
read the writings of such men as Secretary Henry Wallace 
of the Department of Agriculture who has become Mr. 
Roosevelt's most effective adviser. 

Mr. Wallace’s new book “Whose Constitution?” just 
published, might be truly called a sequel to “Industrial 
Discipline” written. by Dr. Tugwell in 1933. Mr. Wallace 
presents the case today, however, with much more realism 
and with a finer appreciation of the niceties of the Amer- 
ican constitutional system than did his undersecretary. 


WANTS POWER One is impressed by Mr. Wal- 


lace’s enthusiasm for the “coop- 


CONCENTRATED erative” idea. He believes in or- 
IN WASHINGTON £27zation of groups for labor, 


for agriculture, for business, but 
above them all he would put the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. He writes: 

“The outstanding need seems to be for a demo- 
cratic mechanism which can direct action in behalf of 
the general welfare. There is no reason to believe 
that organized farmers or organized labor will in the 
long run act more generously on behalf of the gen- 
eral welfare than organized business. .. . 

“Forward-looking business men may express sym- 
pathy for both agriculture and labor, but they are so 
trained in terms of profit for business that, as a rule, 
they find it impossible to think of agriculture and la- 
bor except in terms of the contribution they can 
make to business prosperity. Business prosperity 
unfortunately is not synonymous with the general 
welfare. Neither is agricultural nor labor prosper- 
Per 

“There is partial truth in the special pleadings of 
each of these three groups, but I doubt if the prob- 
lem of increasing the general welfare can be ap- 
proached from the point of view of any one of them 
alone. ... 

“On several occasions, I have suggested that 
sooner or later there should be a council for the 
general welfare... .” 

Mr. Wallace says frankly that “there is perhaps some 
danger of developing a type of non-democratic, totali- 
tarian or corporative state which we do not desire” and 
he disarmingly remarks that we wish merely to retain our 
democratic processes and cleanse them “from the over- 
influence of the special ‘pressure groups.” 

It is a sad commentary on government of today that 
men with the fine purposes and splendid ideals of Henry 
Wallace live in such an atmosphere of unreality them- 
selves that they do not perceive what government in and 
around them happens to be at the moment. 


GROUP PRESSURE [2 what administration in 


modern times, for instance, have 


iS MORE PC TEN T pressure groups been as powerful 
NOW THAN : VERS in the New Deal? 


In what administratinon have 
labor lobbyists, for instance, wielded greater influence up- 
on legislation than has been the case in the New Deal? 

In what administration other than the New Deal has 
there been such emphasis on agricultural “prosperity” as 
the foundation of all prosperity? The New Deal is 
founded on group pressure, group privilege, group sub- 
sidies and group usurpation of constitutional power. 

The country knows, moreover, only too well that how- 
ever desirable may have been the objectives of the New 
Deal, the element of coercion of minorities that attached 





By DAVID LAWRENCE 


itself to the NRA and the AAA, the far-reaching s:ope of 
fascistic compulsion which has been embodied in the 
coercive principle of government in many of the new 
laws—all these do but confirm the trend toward a totali- 
tarian state. 

A couple years ago Mr. Wallace wrote that “America 
Must Choose.” 

The Big Alternative now has been clarified. America 
must choose, to be sure, between self-rule or rule from on 
high either by a council of master minds or by a dictator 
honestly conceiving of himself as benevolent and hence 
the lawful master of America’s destiny. Mr. Wallace 
would stretch the “general welfare” clause of the Consti- 
tution by the simple method of judicial interpretation to 
enable the Federal Government to do anything and every- 
thing necessary—in the opinion of the Chief Executive— 
to bring about the “general welfare.” This might mean 
the correction of “inequalities” ranging from economics to 
biology, from control of the birth rate, to the repression 
of the acquisitive power growing out of that defect of 
American humans known as individual talent. 


U? FAIR ATTACK Mr. Wallace has an honest 


mind. His inconsistencies are 


ON POWERS OF those of a man who, seeking sup- 
THE JUDICIARY Port for his basic philosophy, un- 


consciously strives to tear down 
that which is established in order to make room for the 
substitute he so ardently champions. 

Thus Mr. Wallace falls victim to the tricky-minded 
college professors who have been trying for three years 
to sell the American people the idea that the Supreme 
Court of the United States.never had any real right to 
declare acts of Congress unconstitutional. 

Here is a matter settled by more than 130 years of 
custom based on what Mr. Wallace himself at times con- 
cedes is “irrefutable logic’—namely that some tribunal 
must declare what is or is not a law “in pursuance of the 
Constitution”—yet he appears willing and anxious now 
to cultivate the impression that the Court is a usurper. 
American institutions might be undermined that way in 
time but when that process is near completion and liberty 
is imperilled the forces stimulated by such strategy will 
not be as readily controlled as Mr. Wallace’s own poise 
or balanced phrases. 

True enough Mr. Wallace says all reform must be made 
in accordance with the Constitution and he thinks change 
is organically important but he omits to stress the power 
of amendment and emphasizes instead the opinions of jus- 
tices who have ruled against the New Deal. He accuses 
them of bias just as do many who disagree with the de- 
termination of an umpire. He implies of course that 
amendment by judicial interpretation is a valid philoso- 
phy. He paves the way for packing the Court with politi- 
cal judges. 


GOVERNMENT What the New Deal leaders as- 


sume is that government is or 


AS MASTER OF should be the master of the peo- 
THE PEOPLE ple—not its agent. They con- 


ceive of a regulated capitalism 
with government all-powerful and all-wise. The best an- 
swer to that was given by Mr. Roosevelt himself in a 
nation-wide radio address, in March, 1930, when he said 
he did not believe in a government of “master minds” in 
Washington. 

It is the element of coercion, however, which the New 
Dealers fail to understand. They mistakenly imagine that 
anyone who opposes the coercive principle must needs be- 
lieve in license or laissez-faire, the doctrine of doing as 
you please. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s inability today to comprehend the ar- 
gument of his critics rests upon his own inexperience with 
the problems of industrial management, industrial respon- 
sibility and industrial competition. He fails to see that 
adjustment of minority and majority viewpoints is the 
true genius of good government. 

Both Mr. Wallace and Mr. Roosevelt believe in monop- 
oly and in the European cartel system much as they insist 
they do not. The reason for this is that both think ad- 
versely only of private monopoly. They are ready to de- 
nounce one kind but, in the NRA and in such proposals 
as are embodied in the Guffey bill and recently in the 
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Walsh-Healey law, they see no harm in the exercise of the 
power of monopoly control by government. . They see no 
objection to the monopoly of a “closed shop” or the exer- 
cise of price-fixing or wage-fixing by government action. 

If government under the New Deal had been revealed 
as pious and disinterested, if it had not given the spoils 
system the biggest encouragement ever received by the 
political exploiters in American history, if it had not 
shown, in the matter of fiscal affairs, gross negligence as 
well as sheer defiance of budgetary controls, there might 
be some reason for at least sympathetic consideration of 
the “American” fascism of Mr. Wallace and Mr. Roosevelt. 


AMERICA WILL But if American fascism, as- 


suming by that term the main- 


NOT TOLERATE tenance of a regulated economy 
DICTATORSHIP under a supposedly democratic 


system of government, is to be 
established it cannot long preserve democratic processes. 
A benevolent dictatorship would never be tolerated in 
America for a permanent policy. Notwithstanding the 
sneers which Mr. Wallace and Mr. Roosevelt have for the 
Constitution’s protection of “property”, they apparently 
overlook the fact that a man who owns a small home has 
property, that a man with an automobile has property, 
that a man who has an insurance policy has property, that 
a man who has a small deposit in the bank has property, 
and that a widow who has the small estate that came out 
of the labor of her husband’s span of life also has property. 
If the New Deal feels it must control property and that 
it is a better guardian of the property of America’s citi- 
zenry than are the citizens themselves, it will be necessary 
for a plan to be adduced which by its concrete and tang- 
ible operation augurs far more chance of success than the 
hodge-podge of laws and policies of a New Deal, now 
grown three years old, known as “planned economy.” 
Nor will it avail to unsettle other American institutions 
such as the Church. Curiously enough in all fascist states 
there is inevitable conflict between government and the 
Church. This is because the Church teaches a degree of 
unselfishness and tolerance which is wholly out of place in 
a totalitarian state or in a government with arrogant con- 
trol of human destiny. Writes Mr. Wallace in his book: 
“Somewhat in the manner that judicial interpre- 
tation was to deny both Federal and State power to 
regulate modern business in the United States, the 
Protestant ethic, freed from the restraints of the Ro- 
man church, failed to develop an effective discipline 
for the social administration of great accumulations 
of property. In both cases a wide ‘twilight zone’ 
was created, in which the jungle law of tooth and 
nail prevailed.” 


POPULAR FAITH What can Mr. Wallace’s pur- 


pose be in interspersing in his 


IN DEMOCRACY treatise on the future ideal state 
STILL PREVAILS 2 discussion of the merits of 


America’s sectarian religions? Is 
it possible that the New Deal has not yet embraced suf- 
ficient territory in its restless, and what it now proudly 
calls, revolutionary approach to “national” problems? 

The burning desire of President Roosevelt, as ex- 
pressed in his speeches, is the well-being of the American 
people—the “general welfare”. That is the professed ob- 
jective of every dictator the world has ever known—the 
plea is always for “the people”, their welfare, their protec- 
tion against the tyrannical rule of their foreign enemies or 
their “enemies from within.” We are being told that the 
people are not to be trusted to use the institutions of rep- 
resentative government any more, that the people have 
made a failure of it for 150 years in America, for instance, 
and, to use the language of Harry Hopkins of New Deal 
royalty, the people are “too damn dumb to understand” 
these things anyway. 

From such a thesis there must be uncompromising dis- 
sent. The American people will not fail to recognize 
tyranny in the offing. 

America wants no fascism of any kind. What it does 
want is a “new statesmanship” which from the beginning 
of time has been most persuasive when it has been without 
lust for power, and most glorious when it has been least 
ambitious. 
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